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It is essential that paper should be economised. 
Haphazard purchasing means “returns,” and “returns” 
mean waste. We would therefore appeal to those of 
our readers who have not already done so either to 
place a regular order with a newsagent or to subscribe 
to the paper direct. 








HE official announcement on the Versailles 
Conferences, stating that the functions of the 
Supreme War Council had been enlarged, 
required on the face of it some elucidation ; and there 
was room for surprise when Mr. Bonar Law, being 
questioned about it in the House of Commons, pleaded 
military secrecy and refused to say a word. The only 
crumb of information that he vouchsafed was that no 
generalissimo had been appointed. From the notices 
of General Foch, however, which have appeared in 
the French Press, it is impossible to resist the conclusion 
that he is to command some Inter-Allied force. ‘‘ No 
generalissimo”’ means that this cannot include the 
totality of British, French, and American forces on the 
Western Front ; so the obvious guess is that his sphere 
will be the famous “ army of manceuvre,” as the French 
newspapers term it, i.e., a powerful Inter-Allied strategic 
reserve. If this guess is correct, the Allied Govern- 
ments are rather disingenuous in not announcing it, 
for there could be no serious prospect of concealing 
such an arrangement from the enemy. The real 
motive for silence would be domestic and political ; 
for to pool the strategic reserves under a French com- 





mand would undoubtedly involve giving the French a 
more general control over our operations in 1918 than 
British public opinion would favour. We are assured 
that what was done at Versailles was done with the 
cheerful assent of all; and we must hope the assurance 
is justified. 
* » * 

The steady flow of American troops to Europe is 
brought home to us by the sinking, for the first time, 
of a large transport conveying them. Fortunately 
well over 90 per cent. of those on board her were saved. 
Of the American effort generally it is now being more 
widely realised by the Americans themselves that 
tonnage is the limiting and decisive factor. Whether 
or not their output of trained troops, of aeroplanes, 
of guns, or of munitions is at any given moment abreast 
of what was planned, it is always safe to say that it is 
far ahead of what there is shipping to carry. This 
situation has been made worse by the failure of American 
shipbuilding during 1917 to come within 50 per cent. 
of its accepted programme ; and if (as seemed probable 
not long ago) it does not exceed 50 per cent. of its 1918 
programme either, the shortage in this direction (which 
would be equivalent to the withholding of a very large 
army) might go far to neutralise all the other efforts 
of the United States. There are welcome signs that this 
is now better recognised, and that, both in regard to 
shipbuilding and in regard to the use of tonnage when 
built, the American Government controls are working 
more effectively than they were. 


* * * 
In Berlin, on Wednesday, conferences were held 


between representatives of the German and Austrian 
Governments and the Headquarters Staffs. Sensational 
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rumours about the decisions taken are current as we 
write. Ludendorff is alleged to have categorically 
demanded that the aggressive should be taken against 
the Revolutionary movement, and a march on Petro- 
grad is threatened, simultaneously with the much- 
trumpeted offensive on the Western Front. Poland 
was also, it is said, discussed. This may be assumed ; 
it may also be assumed that the conflicting aims of 
Germany and Austria with regard to it are still far from 
reconciliation. We have always been sceptical about 
the likelihood of the Bolsheviks agreeing to a separate 
German peace. It now seems farther off than ever. 
It does not even offer much attraction to the Germans, 
who are in a state of great bewilderment. The Bol- 
sheviks are very insecure; and if they were secure 
what advantage would Junkerdom get from the estab- 
lishment of normal relations with a Revolutionary 
Socialist Republic on its frontiers? For several days 
this week Petrograd was out of communication—possibly 
owing to deliberate German action—with the delegation 
at Brest-Litovsk. The resumption of discussions there 
will probably find the Russians asking for another 
adjournment. If the Germans agree their difficulties 
continue ; if they break off negotiations they proclaim 
to their own people that their promised partial peace 
has failed to come off, and they promise them one 
more invasion. Not that we are so certain about that 
occupation of Petrograd with its uselessness, its famine, 
and its infectious revolutionary population. 


* * * 

The separate peace with the Ukraine is still daily 
reported as on the verge of conclusion; and daily it 
is increasingly evident that peace with the Ukrainian 
Rada does not mean peace with the Ukraine. Fighting 
still continues there, as in Finland. The telegrams are 
brief and tangled, but if the Bolsheviks have nowhere 
secured a stable authority it is evident that nowhere, 
thus far, have their enemies been able to overpower 
them. The strangest report concerning Russia’s do- 
mestic affairs this week was one (emanating from 
Berlin) which alieged that the Polish legion had attacked 
and captured the Bolshevik Army Headquarters with 
the Commander-in-Chief Krylenko. That report has 
not been confirmed, and almost any report about 
Russia needs double and treble confirmation, especially 
when it does not come from Russia direct. 


* * * 

The discussions between the Government and the 
A.S.E. have not, as we write, been resumed. We 
make, therefore, no comment on the situation, to which 
a day may give a totally different complexion. But 
if there is nothing to be said about one aspect of the 
man-power question, something very important has 
happened with regard to another. On Wednesday 


representatives of local and appeal tribunals, under the 
chairmanship of Sir Donald Maclean, decided that : 
(1) Men of exceptionally low physical capacity in Grade 8 
should be kept in civilian life, if they are engaged or 
become engaged in work of national importance ; and 


(2) that each subdivision of Grade 3 should be disclosed 
to tribunals for their information in deciding applica- 
tions for exemption. At last, in fact, we have a stand 
made by the tribunals—for we may assume that 
tribunals everywhere will take their cue from this 
important and influential gathering—against the cruel 
and wasteful policy pursued by the military authorities 
ever since Conscription came into force. The Army has 
thought of nothing but numbers; cripples and sick men 
swelled the statistics; and the cases of military per- 
versity in this regard have been so numerous that it is 
difficult to find anyone who has not come across in his 
personal experience instances of men being dragged 
into the Army by a mechanically ravenous War Office, 
and lapsing at once into a state of continuous, or almost 
continuous, and quite inevitable invalidity—we say 
nothing of the deaths. It is the business of a tribunal 
to use its own common-sense and not to abdicate 
its functions whenever the official parrot cares to 
repeat, in, some quite unsuitable context, “The Army 
must have men.” 


* * * 


Sir Frederick Smith, it appears, is on his way back 
from America. The termination of his visit is commonly 
attributed to unfortunate passages in his speeches, 
particularly with regard to the League of Nations. 
At present we have no materials for forming a judgment 
concerning these speeches. But we confess that at 
no time did we suppose that it was worth while for 
England to lose her Attorney-General in order that 
America might have the great moral issues of the war 
explained to her by Sir F. E. Smith, who, whatever his 
talents, has never been exactly inspiring. The latest 
rumour with regard to our propaganda is that Lord 
Beaverbrook has been asked to take charge of it, and 
he is credited with a desire to become a full-blown 
Minister for Propaganda in charge of an imposing 
department. For the benefit of those who are un- 
familiar with this gentleman, either under the title 
which Mr. Lloyd George conferred on him last year, 
or under his previous name of Sir Max Aitken, we may 
explain that he is closely associated with the Daily 
Express and that \e is reputed to have been an active 
go-between when the arrangements for overthrowing 
Mr. Asquith were being made. Previously he made a 
fortune in the Canadian cast-iron and cement industries. 


oS ne * 

The Reform Bill became law on Thursday, and 
eight million new voters have been added to the elec- 
torate. The House of Lords, suddenly roused to 
strange enthusiasm for a change hitherto chiefly sup- 
ported by Radical theorists, insisted once more upon 
the introduction of some “ P.R.” provision into the 
Bill, and a compromise was reached, The Commons 
agreed that the Boundary Commissioners should be 
instructed to select, after consulting local opinion (an 
interesting and difficult operation), a hundred con- 
stituencies which will be corpora vilia upon which P.R. 
might be tried. Parliament will then be. invited to 
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ratify their recommendations. The victorious party 
in the Lords, whose tone can only be described as cock- 
a-whoop, went so far as to demand, in Lord Selborne’s 
words, that the Government would exercise all the 
powers of persuasion and authority which they possess 
to get the Commons to accept the scheme in the form 
which the Government themselves approved. Sir George 
Caye said later that the Government would leave the 
House, when the scheme was ready, absolutely free. 
He could not have said much less considering that the 
House is going to be asked to assent, at the dictation 
of the Lords, to a revolutionary alteration in the method 
by which its own members are elected, an alteration 
which it has recently four times disapproved by in- 
creasing majorities. The attitude of the Government, 
which proposed to drop the Bill if the Commons did not 
agree with the Lords’ “ compromise,” led to its accep- 
tance. A motion to include a similar experiment in 
the alternative vote in the Commissioners’ reference 
was defeated by the narrow majority of eighteen, after 
Mr. Asquith and Mr. Henderson had spoken in favour 
of it. The House, in short, tamely allowed the Lords 
to get rid of the Second Ballot in single-member con- 
stituencies, a reform in favour of which members of 
the Government have spoken countless times, and which 
aims at getting rid of an obvious anomaly which is 
admitted to, be such by every reasonable man. It 
ean only be assumed that many members were luke- 
warm about it owing to a fear that the principal 
beneficiaries from it would be the Labour Party. 


* * * 


The “ feature ” of the closing debate in the Commons 
was the extraordinary vehemence of Mr. Austen Cham- 
berlain’s denunciation of the House of Lords for pre- 
suming to mangle what the House of Commons had 
decided on—a denunciation which evoked a warm 
response not confined to the (unhappily much too 
scantily filled) benches of the Labour Party. Feeling 
against the very existence of any Second Chamber has 
suddenly revived. This ought to be a warning to those 
members of Lord Bryce’s Committee—not Unionists 
only—who are rumoured to be standing out for a 
Second Chamber so constituted as to be, in fact, in- 
variably and permanently out of sympathy with any 
House of Commons in which the Unionist Party has 
not a majority. A report to this effect will be fought 
for, and may, we fear, be expected to be adopted by a 
majority, within a month or two. The country will, 
we believe, accept a scheme for a Second Chamber 
with functions confined to “ discussion, revision and 
delay” ; but on condition that every element, not only 
of heredity and privilege, but also of party prejudice, is 
eliminated. The only plan now favoured in progressive 
circles is the Norwegian, the election of a Second Chamber 
entirely by each newly-elected House of Commons, by 
Proportional Representation (a valuable expedient 
here), for the same term as the House itself. 


* * * 


Lord Rhondda seems, at last, to be progressing 


rapidly towards equal rationing. An astonishing amount 
of food-hoarding by well-to-do people is being revealed ; 
and the prosecutions have put fear into the hearts of 
an untold number of thousands of “ prudent” house- 
wives, who had thought it no sin to take thought for 
the morrow. Hospitals, poor relations and dependents 
are benefiting by unexpected gifts in kind. The 
announcements as to the use of the cards for margarine 
and meat are unusually explicit and precise. The 
statement that the meat card will entitle the purchase, 
not of a fixed quantity, but of whatever amount may 
be officially specified for each successive week, is on 
the right lines; and is compatible with what we hope 
to be Lord Rhondda’s intention of a definite guarantee 
that this quota shall be forthcoming and reserved for 
each registered order. At present, meat retailers are 
apparently distributing their supplies just as they 
choose, some families getting meat several times a 
week, others hardly once a fortnight. It is this sort 
of inequality that might provoke rebellion. But retail 
shopkeepers are as slow as the official class to recognise 
that, as in a beleaguered city, the principle to be adopted 
is that of the Equalitarian State. The proposal, 
warmly endorsed by the new Consumers’ Council, that 
the rationing of meat should be based upon an equality 
of expenditure—that the meat card, for instance, should 
authorise the purchase, and the reservation by Regis- 
tered Order, of any kind of meat (including poultry 
and preparations of meat) up to a maximum of a shilling 
or sixteenpence per head per week—is exactly what is 
required. Meanwhile the application of meat and 
margarine rationing to the Communal Kitchens, the 
hotels and restaurants, and the clubs does not seem 
to have yet been precisely settled. Why not give the 
Communal Kitchens (and the school meals) first pre- 
ference ? 


The indemnity given to those persons possessing 
large stocks of food who surrender them at once will 
relieve numbers of innocent but stupid people with 
hoards that they have been afraid to disclose, and 
it will offer an avenue of escape to some who deserve 
to be put on bread and water for a year. It is to be 
hoped that henceforth the penalties for food-hoarding 
will be severer and will invariably include imprison- 
ment. Everybody who stops to think about it at all 
must realise that there are cffences which can be almost 
abolished by severe threats. The infliction of small 
fines for exceeding the motor speed limit proved that 
we did not take the speed limit very seriously. Had 
we really wished to make motor-cars keep below 
a standard rate we should have made the penalty six 
months’ hard labour, and offences would have shrunk 
to vanishing point. How much will Mr. MacGeogh 


MacCaw be damaged by the confiscation of one year's 
Parliamentary salary? We observe that this hoarding 
gentleman has no intention whatever of resigning his 
seat owing to his conviction. Running over one name 
and another in our minds, we feel that this aged House 
of Commons is becoming rather an odd place. Mr, 
Handel Booth, for instance, is still there. 
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CONVULSION 


E do not know the exact facts of the 
German strike movement, neither the 
_ numbers involved in it nor its develop- 
ment: and we are not likely to learn much more 
about them for the present. Yet its general char- 
acter can be gathered from facts which have been 
admitted on all sides. The movement was mainly 
political and expressed the desire for peace which 
is felt by the German working classes, and their 
distrust of the present German Government, which, 
as has been proved at Brest-Litovsk and by Count 
Hertling’s speech, is not prepared to renounce annexa- 
tions, to say nothing of admitting the self-determination 
of nationalities within the borders of Central Europe. 
Food questions and even internal reforms, though 
mentioned in the demands of the strikers, receded to 
the second plane before the problem of peace. Yet, 
though political, the strike movement was not started 
or worked by any political party, not even by the 
Socialist Minority. It might in one sense be described 
as local in origin and spontaneous in character—the 
material for the movement is to be found throughout 
the length and breadth of Germany, but so far it does 
not seem to have been gathered into a coherent, centra- 
lised organisation, and the strike spread because its sense 
and aims were obvious to the masses and appealed to 
them, not because of arrangements made beforehand. 
The German strikes of the last fortnight thus mark the 
first stage of a mass-movement in its truest form. For 
the sake of the world’s democracy and of Germany 
herself, it is to be hoped that they will not prove une 
inspiration sans récidive. 

The German trade union officials are reported to have 
taken up a wholly negative attitude towards the move- 
ment, and the action of the Majority Social-Democrat 
members of the Reichstag, and even of the Minority as 
an organised Parliamentary party, seems to have been 
weak and undecided. The trade union officials form 
almost in every country the most conservative group 
in the Labour movement. They are its business men, 
its bankers, its capitalist trustees. They hold the 
purse, its strength in peace-time, but a most vulnerable 
point in days of danger and stress. When, a few years 
before the war, delegates of the French Conseil Général 
du Travail visited Berlin, Herr Legien, chairman of 
the General Commission of the German trade unions, 
delivered a speech containing the following priceless 
passage: “It is true you have got ideas, aber die 
deutschen Gewerkschaften haben das Geld (but the 
German trade unions have got the money).” This is 
not the spirit in which one can make Socialist 
revolutions. 

The German Government was prepared to discuss 
matters with the Parliamentary representatives of 
Labour, but not with the chosen delegates of the strikers. 
This alone seems sufficient proof that Socialist members 
of the Reichstag have ceased to be truly representative 
of the working classes. And no wonder; the years of 
war, which have wrought deep changes among the 
German working men, have been spent by their acknow- 
ledged leaders in completely different surroundings. 





They have worked and moved in another world, and 
have not day by day undergone the experiences which 
now find expression in new ideas. By force of sympathy 
and old associations they may yet bring themselves to 
understand events, but they can no longer take the lead 
in the movement. The war has removed preconceived 
ideas : the first step of revolution must be to do away 
with preconceived leaders. 

When the mass-movement began, the men who 
started it could not have had any clear idea of the aims 
to be achieved immediately or of the way in which 
this was to be done, or even of the strength which 
they were likely to muster. They were dealing all round 
with unknown quantities, and had to seek their way 
in the midst of the circumstances which rule history. 
Had the German Government entered into negotiations 
with the strikers, an organisation would have arisen 
to represent their will, and there would have been 
time and space for evolving a programme—of com- 
promise or of revolution. The Government decided 
instead to put down the movement by force and to 
cut short its natural development. Thereupon the 
workmen seem to have drawn back. Obviously they 
were not prepared for a decisive encounter, either 
in the moral or in the material domain. One feels 
naturally inclined to lay the blame on the proverbial 
faint-heartedness of the Germans when they find them- 
selves face to face with the hohe Obrigkeit (the high 
constituted authority), and this no doubt accounts 
for much. Russian, British or French workmen would 
not have let themselves be coerced so easily. The 
German Government has apparently not found it 
necessary to bring out troops into the streets, and thus 
the most important test has not been applied to the 
mass-movement of German Labour. That this has not 
been done proves that both sides preferred to avoid it; 
for, had the German Government felt absolutely sure 
of the Army, they would hardly have let the occasion 
pass without a display of ““shinthg armour.” 

On the other hand, the argument about the faint- 
heartedness of the German working man should not be 
pressed too far. When the strike began he was not 
thinking of armed revolution or civil war; but the 
Prussian Government has been preparing for years, 
if not for generations, to apply force against “ internal 
enemies,” or (to quote a picturesque expression used 
by the Kaiser in a speech which he delivered on the 
Socialist defeat at the general election of 1907), “to 
tread them down under the hoofs of its horses 
(niederreiten).’’ The German workman has never thought 
in the past of fighting his Government with arms. He 
is not excitable by nature like the Latin, nor is he a 
proud libertarian like the Englishman, nor has he 
the revolutionary traditions and antecedents of the 
Russian. He must be allowed time to make up his 
mind, to lay his plans for further action and to organise 
for it. When all this is done it may be too late to do 
anything. But the Prussian Government has left him 
no choice; he must either agree to go on obediently 
forging his own chains, or, if he wishes to raise his voice 
in the affairs of his own country, he must be prepared 
to go the entire length. The present Government 
refuses to talk to him ; if ever again he thinks of taking 
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action, his first and immediate aim must be to over- 
throw that Government by armed revolution. 

In other words, the German workman has been beaten 
in the contest in which moral forces were expected 
to count. The Berlin Government has shown by its 
action that it will not respect the will or freedom of the 
Labour masses, and it has irretrievably broken the 
Burg frieden (the internal peace) which to the rank and 
file of German Labour had hitherto been something real. 
The issue now lies with the fighting hosts—with the 
German army. It is they who will have to decide the 
next round between the Government and the Labour 
classes, if that ever comes. Are they likely to come 
out on the side of revolution? We may ask the question ; 
we cannot answer it. On Monday last a significant 
semi-official German statement was circulated by the 
Central News to the British Press : 

“It is now fairly certain that the strike will be finished by 

Monday. 


“ This satisfactory result has been obtained in great measure 
by the recall by the commanders of several army corps of 
soldiers who were on leave last week, and who it is believed 
were concerned in the strike.” 


This statement, if authentic, forms a most extra- 
ordinary admission on the part of the German Govern- 
ment of revolutionary tendencies among the German 
soldiers. One might expect to find among them an 
intense desire for peace and exasperation at the 
policy of their Government which drives them into 
slaughter and their families into utter misery and 
starvation in order to hold liberty suppressed in Germany 
and in Europe. They have seen two instructive sights 
—in the West, the firm and ever-growing wall against 
which they expect to be driven once more; in the East, 
the empty Russian trenches. These men also had once 
an autocratic, aggressive Government which kept them 
down by force and drove th_m into battle never heeding 
their feelings or wishes; they have upset that Govern- 
ment and have gone home. What a bright idea! 

On the other hand, it must be remembered that hardly 
any Government has ever fallen until it was discredited 
in the eyes of its people. German diplomacy and 
administration have had their run and have reaped a 
full measure of contempt. But the German military 
command has proved highly efficient and has hitherto 
been more or less successful in holding the line in the 
West, whilst in the East it has led its armies from victory 
to victory. The Marne and Verdun may yet have to be 
repeated on an even larger scale before the German 
generals will stand discredited inthe eyes of their men. 
Should the Labour convulsion in Germany die down 
for the present, further German defeats will be needed 
to pave the path of the German revolution. 


THE BANKING MONOPOLY 


EVEN years ago the ingenious Secretary of the 

“y Fabian Society deduced from the facts of 
British banking* that by 1924 there would be 

only sixteen banking corporations competing with each 








* Gold and State Banking : a Study in the E ae 
Py = R. Pease. Fabi in the Hoonemice of Monopoly. 
ce ‘ 


an Society, 25 Tothill Street, S.W. 1. 


other in the British Isles, and that a complete monopoly 
would probably be established by the amalgamation of 
the last remaining rivals in 1929. ‘‘ This banking mono- 
poly,” he wrote, “ is coming so near that it is actually in 
sight, and its arrival can be calculated almost as accu- 
rately as the next total eclipse of the sun.” The war, 
which Mr. Pease did not allow for, has apparently 
quickened the evolution. A century ago the compara- 
tively small trade of the United Kingdom was served by 
many hundreds of separate and competing banks. 
Twenty years ago these had been reduced by absorptions 
and amalgamations to no more than 120, Ten years ago 
the number had shrunk to 80. Five years ago these 
had become scarcely more than 60, and since then 
amalgamations have proceeded almost uninterruptedly. 
The special feature of the past decade has been not so 
much the absorption of small or local banks by the larger 
corporations as the joining of forces by these great levia- 
thans themselves. The past four years have seen half-a- 
dozen gigantic amalgamations of this nature, some of 
which are not yet formally completed. Leaving out of 
account a few small and strictly localised concerns, 
survivors of the banking organisation of three-quarters 
of a century ago, and a few more, specialising in par- 
ticular directions, the banking needs of the general com- 
munity are now served by aout 10,000 branches of a 
score of highly centralised joint-stock companies, which 
are becoming daily more intimately connected with each 
other. Over a large part of the country there will pre- 
sently be only one locally accessible bank, and that one 
only the strictly controlled branch of a gigantic financial 
corporation with transactions running into many 
thousands of millions. “* The almost inevitable effect of 
economic causes,” wrote Mr. Pease in 1912, “ will be 
that our banks will continue to amalgamate ; when there 
is only one bank, or virtually one, its power will be too 
enormous for private persons to wield; hence it must 
be controlled by the State.” The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer naturally would not heed this suggestion in 
1911; but in 1918 he hurries to appoint a committee of 
‘“‘ bankers, merchants and manufacturers ’’ to report to 
him whether the public interest calls for the intervention 
of the State. (Does Mr. Bonar Law intend, in the forma- 
tion of this committee, to ignore the interests of the 
wage-earners, and the concern which the Labour Party 
has long felt about this subject ?) 

The tendency to monopoly, of which the movement 
among the banking concerns is only one instance, is often 
misunderstood. By a monopoly the economist does not 
necessarily mean that those who are controlling or pro- 
viding any commodity or service are reduced to a single 
person or company; nor yet that the coming into 
existence of new competitors is forbidden by law, or, 
indeed, absolutely prevented at all. A monopoly may 
be more or less complete. To the economists the regime 
is one of monopoly if it has the attributes of monopoly 
—that is to say, if there is such an obstacle to the theo- 
retical working of free competition as prevents, in fact, 
the price in the market from oscillating closely about the 
cost of production, allowing no more than standard 
normal rates of wages and profit. It is, accordingly, 
merely inept for the banker, or the insurance company, 
or the railway director, or the shipowners joining their 
notorious “‘ conferences,”’ or the sewing-thread, linoleum, 
mustard, chemical, milk or coal magnates, to play on the 
etymology of the word, and to protest that they are not 
monopolists, because they are not absolutely unique in 
their respective lines, and because there is theoretically 
nothing to prevent the establishment of new competitors. 
The position which the Government has to face, and not 
with regard to banking only, is not one of form or 
phraseology, but one of power. The question which the 
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Minister of Reconstruction is presumably asking himself 
is whether we can count on the particular industrial 
organisation that has come into being working in the 
way that the public interest requires, without being de- 
flected by the motive of private gain ; and, in particular, 
whether we can place any reliance on the price charged 
for the commodity or service being no more than the 
necessary cost of production. The difference between a 
pound and a guinea is not much; but a general putting 
up of prices to the consumer to the extent of no more 
than five per cent. would drop a clear hundred and fifty 
millions sterling per annum into the pockets of our 
monopolists, as a mere extra bonus in acknowledgment 
of mg ingenuity in throwing dust in the eyes of the 
public. 

The business of banking, as it has come to be under- 
stood in this country, is essentially a simple one, with a 
two-fold aspect. On the one side the British banker 
keeps the current accounts of his customers, affording 
to them and to the community the very valuable service 
of taking care of their current balances and enabling 
them to use cheques as currency and as remittances— 
incidentally also accepting money on deposit and taking 
care of his customers’ securities. On the other side, he 
finds investment for the greater part of the funds thus 
entrusted to him, and incidentally places at the disposal 
of governments, manufacturers and merchants the addi- 
tional capital required for their several enterprises over 
and above the amount in their ownership. These gross 
profits and expenses bear no necessary relation to each 
other. The main cost of banking, apart from the estab- 
lishment required to perform the work, is the reserve 
which the banker has to keep uninvested in order that 
he may at all times be able to meet the withdrawals that 
his customers may effect, whether in the course of 
business or because of their apprehension that their 
balances may be “ locked up” through his insolvency. 
The larger the aggregate amount, the greater the variety 
and the wider the area of the banker’s transactions, the 
smaller is the relative cost, both of his establishment and 
of maintaining the necessary reserve. Hence the ten- 
dency to amalgamation. The greater, too, become his 
gains: partly because competition is eliminated, and he 
can make what charges he pleases, but principally 
because his power to make profitable investments 
increases. If there were only one banking corporation 
in the whole country, the cost of working would be re- 
duced to a minimum and the monopoly power would be 
atamaximum. What is, however, much more important 
is that the banker’s reserve could be reduced almost to 
his “ till-money,” which he keeps merely to meet the 
demands for actual money to pay wages and such like 
outgoings. At present he has also to meet any possible 
increase in his customers’ drawings by crossed cheques, 
because these may represent transfers to rival banks. If 
there were only one bank, such increased drawings, in 
this direction or in that, would involve only cross-entries 
in his books, or, at most, adjustments between his 
10,000 branches. The great banks see a clear advantage 
in such union, and each accordingly aims at controlling as 
gigantic a mass of current accounts and deposits as is 
possible. The half-a-dozen greatest banking companies 
now have, in the aggregate, as large an annual turnover 
as all the banks in the United Kingdom, taken together, 
had before the war. 

It is often alleged that the aggregation of bankin 
into gigantic joint-stock concerns, necessarily cnmetel 
from London, and working under rigid rules, has 
—— adversely to the small and struggling trader, 
who formerly got credit from the private banker of 
the locality, who knew his character and his capacity, 
and who trusted him without security, The branch 


manager of to-day is not allowed, it is said, thus to 
back his own judgment. It may be doubted how 
far any increasing difficulty in borrowing that is 
experienced by the trader who cannot offer banking 
security is due entirely, or even mainly, to the change 
in banking organisation. The whole course of business 
has changed, and the commercial prospects of the 
small and struggling trader, who has to compete with 
business conducted on a large scale, are far from what 
they were. Even the private banker would nowadays 
hesitate to give him the open credit that may have 
been customary a century ago. Moreover, whatever 
the ambitious young trader may think, it is not neces- 
sarily to the public advantage to multiply, in industry, 
the “little men.” We may, if we choose, regret the 
transition from the personal to the joint-stock enter- 
prise; but industry will more and more have to be 
carried on in a large way. We do not want to increase 
the number of “ small masters.” 

We may note that the Co-operative Movement, 
which is, in so many ways, a “ State within the State,” 
has its own banking system, conducted for the 1,500 
Co-operative Societies and several hundreds of Trade 
Unions by the Co-operative Wholesale Society’s Banking 
Department. This bank, which now has a turnover 
of £800,000,000 a year, proceeds on the straightforward 
plan of charging each customer the minute percentage 
on turnover which covers the cost of keeping his account, 
and of then practically dividing among these same 
customers the whole profit that is earned by dealing 
with the aggregate of their balances. It is, however, 
not clear that this simple and straightforward way 
of eliminating the profit-making banker is capable of 
general application. 

The destiny of British banking in the near future 
is, we believe, to become a State enterprise. The 
business of keeping current accounts, accepting deposits, 
and taking care of securities is one of the simplest routine, 
which is within the capacity even of our present Govern- 
ment Departments. The Government ought, indeed, 
straightaway to develop the Post Office Savings Bank 
(as the Central European countries have done) by 
allowing cheques to be drawn on current balances* ; 
and then amalgamate with this the existing 10,000 
branch banks (which are themselves doing “ savings 
bank business”’). The State Bank—there have long 
been extremely successful State Banks in Prussia 
(since 1772), Russia, and various Swiss cantons; and 
now the Australian Government has shown how easily 
it can be done—would supply the central and local 
governing bodies with the capital they required, and 
might itself, as other State Banks successfully do,f 
even discount bills and make loans. (Nearly all civilised 
Governments have long had their own lending depart- 
ments, from the gigantic pawnshop which our own 
Secretary of State for the Colonies conducts at Malta, 
up to the British Public Works Loans Board and the 
various credit agencies of the Australian State Govern- 
ments). Or the State might prefer, for the present, 
to leave to private enterprise the “financing” of 
private trade, and merely use the available balances 
of the State Bank to discount the well-secured bills 
of credit corporations of various kinds (like the 
Darlehenkassen of the German Empire, or our own 
discount and acceptance firms, and the British Trade 
Corporation) which make it their special business to 
take the risks incident to the making of loans on 
commercial transactions in process, or upon the 





* The of the Post Office. Fabian Research Depart- 
ment, 25 Tothill Street, S.W. Price 1s. net. 

t+ State and Municipal J New SraTesMAN Supplement, 
May 8th, 1915. Price Is. 
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security of mortgages not immediately realisable. But 
this, like other of Mr. Bonar Law’s secret inclinations 
in which the City is becoming curiously interested, 
is doubtless only for after the war. 


ULSTER AGAIN! 


(FROM AN IRISH CORRESPONDENT.) 


HE constituency of South Armagh, which was 
the centre of Irish political excitement last 
week, belongs to that area of Ulster which 
the North of Ireland Unionists claim as their own. 
It is, that is to say, situated in one of those “ six coun- 
ties ” which on the basis of former “ partition " proposals 
would have been outside the control of the Dublin 
Parliament and Executive in the Home Rule scheme. 
Nevertheless the County of Armagh is mixed in its 
religion and politics. Nationalists hold the town of 
Armagh, which is the seat of the heads of both the 
Churches ; but the Northern and Middle divisions of 
the county both return Unionist Members to Parliament 
by considerable majorities. Portadown in N. Armagh 
represents the purest Orangeism to be found in the 
world. Armagh South is predominantly Nationalist 
and Roman Catholic, but has a Unionist vote of between 
1,200 and 1,800. The country here is mostly poor and 
mountainous, and contains no town of importance. 
Newry and Dundalk in the neighbouring counties of 
Down and Louth were the headquarters of the rival 
organisations during last week’s short and sharp 
contest. The election is important as furnishing a 
test of the strength of Sinn Fein among the Ulster 
Nationalists. It was the first attempt of Mr. de Valera 
and his friends to penetrate the Gap of the North. 
Sinn Fein had not anticipated a vacancy here, and the 
division was badly organised from its point of view. 
During the week of the election the Sinn Fein Committees 
acted energetically, but at the outset the hopes of 
Mr. de Valera’s party were modest enough, and it was 
estimated that most of the voting Unionists would 
poll for Mr. Donnelly, the Redmondite candidate, a well- 
known member of the Hibernian Order, so as to keep 
Ulster “‘ pure of the rebel taint.” There was the chance 
that individual Orange extremists, anxious to wreck a 
settlement or to pay off old scores on the “ Papish”’ 
Hibernians, might help Sinn Fein ; but officially, under 
the Convention circumstances, the Unionists were 
bound to observe at least a benevolent neutrality 
towards Mr. Donnelly. Finally, a large number of their 
votes were cast for the Irish Party man. 

The influence of Mr. Devlin’s Hibernian Order extends 
very powerfully from Belfast through all the Catholic 
districts of Ulster. Mr. Devlin personally suffered 
something of a setback in the Order when he supported 
the “ partition” proposals of 1916. But there were 
many Nationalist voters in South Armagh who criticised 
the Irish Party’s past action on the Ulster question, 
and yet by no means felt disposed to identify themselves 
with Sinn Fein. Moreover, partition is not an actual 
issue at the moment; it is known that the Convention 
is seeking for another basis of agreement than that. 
The real question before the Nationalist electors was 
this: would the return of the Redmondite or the return 
of the Sinn Feiner create the greater impression on the 
British Government and American opinion? Some 
voters, not necessarily Republicans, argued to them- 
selves that there would have been no Convention, 
and no British anxiety to establish Home Rule, but for 
the rise of Sinn Fein. Consequently, Sinn Fein victories 
would increase Government pressure upon the Ulster 
Unionists. To others it seemed that the progress of 





Sinn Fein, with its programme of a Republic, had 
provided the Ulster Unionists with an excuse for 
obduraey which otherwise they would not have had. 
There was obviously a good deal to be said for both 
points of view. 

America bulked largely in the election, largely owing 
to the geographical position of the Sinn Fein candidate. 
Dr. Maclartan is an Ulster Catholic. Formerly a doctor 
in Tyrone, he was very popular even among the 
Unionists, whom, indeed, he assisted in their lawless 
gun-running before the war. After Easter week, 
1916, he was for some time in hiding, though he had 
not participated in the Rising. Early in 1917 he was 
deported to Oxford. Later in the year he travelled 
in disguise to America, armed with a Sinn Fein address 
to Washington. It does not appear that he met with 
a Transatlantic success. On attempting to return to 
Ireland he was arrested at a Canadian port, and then 
handed over to the authorities in New York, where 
he remains under police surveillance. In choosing 
such a candidate, said Mr. John Dillon, the Sinn Feiners 
offered a direct affront to the United States. “* Not 
at all,” Mr. de Valera retorted ; “‘ we are merely testing 
Mr. Wilson’s professions in favour of small nationalities.” 

Mr. Donnelly won a decided victory. Unionists 
helped to swell his majority; but there can be no 
doubt that he had with him the larger number of 
Nationalist votes. This is the fifth by-election which 
the Sinn Feiners have contested, and the score is four 
to one in their favour. They carried Roscommon 
in Connaught, Longford and Kilkenny in Leinster, 
Clare in Munster ; but Ulster has checked their progress. 
It will be a very interesting thing if further elections 
should show that the three Southern provinces are for 
Sinn Fein, while the Catholic parts of the North remain 
faithful to Mr. Devlin and Parliamentarism. Such a 
result would lend countenance to the theory that Ulster, 
in spite of religious and political rivalries within itself, 
is a distinct “ self-determining” unit. In ancient 
Ireland, it may be remembered—and there was then 
no question of English influences or of religion—the 
Northerners, in their relations with the rest of Ireland, 
constantly acted in a “partitionist’’ sense. The 
English journalists who have hailed the South Armagh 
election as symptomatic of widespread Sinn Fein 
decline are, in the opinion of the present writer, woefully 
in error. Everywhere in the South the people are 
still eager to transfer their allegiance to Mr. de Valera, 
and nothing except a Convention settlement—on the 
lines of what is called Dominion Home Rule—is likely 
to alter that situation. A gloom settled on Dublin 
last Saturday when the figures of Armagh were 
announced ; it was due not to a sense of the approach 
of general defeat, but to the realisation that in the 
Ulster border the “ enemy ’’—described in Sinn Fein 
sheets as that “‘ unholy Alliance of Orangemen, Molly 
Maguires, and the British Government ’’—may possess 
an impenetrable front. Sinn Fein has many explana- 
tions of South Armagh—the age of the register, the 
rapidity with which the writ was issued, the absence 
of voting power among the young men. Nevertheless, 
it is reasonable to believe that the Northern Unionists 
and the Devlinites, if they can make a working agreement 
on the basis of give and take, will for a long time be 
able to prevent a Sinn Fein invasion of their province. 
Each side seems to be prepared to make sacrifices to 
that end. 

But is there any immediate prospect of combined 
action between the parties for positive constructive 
purposes? The war, whatever its effect elsewhere, 
has produced no awakening of democracy in Belfast ; 
and the Ulster Unionist Council, representing the 
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interests of Northern capitalism, is as secure in its 
political power as it was in 1914. Nor is the tone of 
its Press any less militant. Terms to Ireland are still 
stated as an alternative: continuance of the Union, 
or Home Rule with the exclusion of six counties. Sir 
Edward Carson’s speeches in Belfast do not, however, 
shut the door upon Concessions. His definition of 
“satisfactory settlement”’ is such a settlement “ as 
would enable our people here to feel that they still 
maintain their status as citizens of the British Empire 
and are protected in their businesses and their daily 
lives against interference that would be harmful to 
them.’” The arguments of Mr. W. M. Murphy and of 
Mr. George Russell—the latter of whom resigned from 
the Convention last week—have failed to persuade 
the Belfast men of business that their interests will 
be better cared for in a self-governing Ireland, with 
fiscal independence, than under the Union. The 
Ulster shipbuilders, for instance, determine to stand 
or fall with the Scotch and English shipbuilders, and 
no lurid prophecies of a coming Socialistic upheaval 
in Great Britain will affect their decision. But this 
“business unity,” on which Belfast capitalism insists, 
might be guaranteed under Home Rule, provided the 
form of self-government were greatly modified; and 
Sir Edward and his colleagues are, no doubt, under 
English pressure, ready to consider peace offers on the 
basis of a closely restricted autonomy for all Ireland. 
All such peace offers will be repudiated by a majority 
of the Southern Nationalists, who would prefer a good 
measure of Home Rule with “ Ulster” out to a bad 
measure with “ Ulster’ in. But supposing that the 
party leaders in the Convention should decide, neverthe- 
less, to accept a Carsonite compromise, the Government 
would presumably legislate in the indicated sense. 
Much depends on the action of Mr. Devlin. Fifteen 
years ago he set out from Belfast with his Hibernians 
to the conquest of Ireland. He has been driven back 
across the Ulster border. If, flushed by his successful 
defence of Armagh, he should decide to attempt to 
reconquer Ireland, which would be a long and tedious, 
but not a hopeless, enterprise, he will not identify 
himself with an unpopular “ settlement” in Dublin. 
His speech after the declaration of the poll contained, 
as the Daily News correspondent observed, a demand 
not only for complete fiscal autonomy, but also for 
the right to raise and control an independent army 
and navy. That is to say, if “‘ interpreted literally.” 
What will be the real influence of South Armagh 
upon the Convention’s fortunes is still a debatable 
point. 


DISCONTENT 


HERE has been too much praise of content. 
There has also been too much praise of dis- 
content. Both of them have been treated as 
primary virtues. Content, it must be admitted, is 
nearer a virtue than the other, just as a good complexion 
is preferable to a bad one. The content that is preached 
by the rich man to the poor, however, or by the big 
Empire to the subject nation, is not a virtue at all, but 
a pretence. It is like a recommendation to paint the 
glow of health on one’s face with a brush. There is no 
value in eithercontent or discontent except in so far as 
they are symptoms of health or disease. To assume 
contentment when the circumstances do not warrant it 
is like lying to oneself or to the doctor about an illness. 


There is no question that the people who do not pester 
us with their ailments are the most comfortable neigh- 
bours. We forgive them their play-acting because we 
would rather be lied to than perturbed. Still, if it is 
anyone in whose fate we are interested, we resent a rosy 
deception that may lead to fatal carelessness. That is 
why one rejoices that the chainmakers of Cradley Heath 
and the shirtmakers of East London did not sink utterly 
into the vice of content. Discontent with them, in so 
far as they were discontented—and heaven knows it was 
little enough—was simply the first step towards recovery. 
They were victims of the disease of poverty and igno- 
rance, and to remain willing victims of such a disease 
would be to consent to become the agents in spreading 
an infection. Hence we are inclined to be grateful for 
the innumerable discontents and unrests and rebellions 
of history. They were the growing pains of the race. 
At the same time, we cannot agree with those in whose 
philosophy discontent is the supremely holy thing. 
These people talk of rebellion as though it were a good 
thing in itself. Their paradise would be a place in which 
there were hardly any but rebel angels. They cannot 
help sympathising with Satan because he was the first 
being who said, “* Anything for a change.” Especially 
in our youth, when we muster up the courage to doubt 
the orthodoxies of our parents and schoolmasters, do we 
have leanings to this Satanism. We read Baudelaire 
and Byron, and defy God. We take the side of Cain 
and commend Peter for his denial of Christ. We enjoy 
a sort of exaltation of heresy. We submit ourselves to the 
spirit of discontent and denial with the rapture of a 
yachtsman hoisting his sails in a good wind. The spirit 
of discontent seems to us to be one with the spirit of 
beauty and wit and art. Art we regard, indeed, as 
being for the most part the manifestation of a “ divine 
unrest in man.” Ifthe artist is discontented to the point of 
becoming a drunkard, our affection for him and our 
belief in his genius are doubled. The worst of it is that 
there is a small amount of truth in the heretical heroics of 
youth. There is undoubtedly a “ divine unrest *’ which 
does make the spirit of man rise in rebellion against his 
surroundings. He finds the will of society or of the 
family or the church or the school seeking to impose a 
mechanical obedience on him. He finds himself asked 
to conform to a pattern rather than to try to discover 
why he was born and to live accordingly. He is bid 
accept the experience of older and wiser men than 
himself as a substitute for experiences of his own. He 
may even be asked to feed his passion for experiences on 
some such empty abstinence as not breaking the 
Sabbath. We cannot find much fault with the instincts 
of a youth who feels that there is more in life than not 
breaking the Sabbath. His discontent is justified, 
because it is a revolt of the spirit against formalism. 
Unfortunately, many of those who turn against the for- 
malism of the settled world lay the emphasis on the 
revolt rather than the spirit. Mr. Yeats has pictured 
men as seeking the Incorruptible Rose of beauty at 
the Holy Sepulchre or in the winevat.” Frankly, we 
cannot accept the philosophy which ranges the saint and 
the drunkard together as men who have been divinely 
discontented with commonness and have escaped into 
intoxication as into a sanctuary. Belief in escape for 
escape’s sake, though natural enough in youth, is simply 
a glorification of egoism, but it is not invariably a change 
for the better. To escape from Presbyterianism into & 
police cell may be an expression of discontent with 
Presbyterianism. 

It would be foolish, however, to belittle the discontent 
which runs through so much of the literature, especially 
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the French literature, of the nineteenth century. It 
was a symptom of one of the century’s diseases, the 
disease of doubt and ennui. It was also a reaction 
from the complacency of the age. Similarly the dis- 
content of the revolutionist is often largely a reaction 
against the complacency of the comfortable. How 
few of us can pronounce the word “smug” without 
bitterness! Smugness is the fatty degeneration of 
content. Or one may think of it as the stupid smile 
on the face of repletion, corresponding to the leer on 
the face of villainy. We instinctively revolt against 
it. It puts us in the mood to arraign civilisation. It 
makes us begin to sympathise with the frenzied declam- 
ations of Francis Adams against men in power. Francis 
Adams, indeed—an author who, though not a great 
writer, has been neglected more than many a worse 
writer—may almost stand as the extreme figure of 
discontent in recent literature. He followed out the 
full logic of discontent and committed suicide. His 
Songs of the Army of the Night, we fancy, represents a 
mood that is more prevalent in the world to-day than 
it was at the time of the book’s publication. Here we 
have all the suspiciousness, the venom, the hatred, the 
ruthlessness of the discontented man. All these things 
are, no doubt, ennobled by generosity and pity, but, 
on the other hand, the generosity and pity are warped 
by so much suspicion and hatred. That is the tragedy 
of discontent. It is at once as noble as the love of 
perfection, and as degrading as envy. We loathe the 
idea of a class-war, because we feel it is bound to be 
carried on with envy as one of its great motive forces. 
To foment the envy rather than the idealism of the 
crowd is what marks a man as a demagogue. He 
becomes a cheap-jack of hatred rather than a fore- 
runner of the millennium. There is no possibility of 
building a new society on the baser passions. We do 
not suggest that politics should be kept in the clouds, 
aloof from the interests—hunger and thirst and love of 
security—of ordinary men and women. But we contend 
that class spirit which is not tempered by public spirit 
is merely a virulent form of sectarianism. The class 
spirit of the rich may again and again excite a contrary 
class spirit in the poor—it would be a miracle if it did not. 
It is all as natural as revenge and as ruinous. We are 
not surprised at it when it comes, as we are not surprised 
at a thunderstorm; but who would suggest that a 
procession of thunderstorms is the ultimately desirable 
sort of weather ? 
_ Discontent, if we may return to our original metaphor, 
is not a remedy, but a symptom. Popular unrest in 
itself is no more to be rejoiced in than a rash. It is 
also true that it is no more to be neglected thana rash. 
The ruling classes have throughout history done their 
best to ignore it, or, when they could not ignore it, to 
punish it. They have merely driven the disease in. 
So little sense had they of the nation as a whole that 
they did not usually think of it as having any national 
significance. They did not realise that it was the 
nation and not merely a class that suffered when they 
enclosed the common lands and seized the schools. 
They did not understand that it was the whole body 
of the nation that cried out against the wrongs done to 
children in the mine and the factory and the chimney. 
They did not see that the existence of a slum was a 
greater national disgrace, because more easily preven- 
tible, than defeat in war. Every protest made by the 
poor, or on behalf of the poor, against these things was 
regarded on its first utterance with the same impatience 
with which an overfed man regards the pain in his 
stomach. Instead of feeling guilty he merely feels 
angry. Heevenfeels wronged. If we are individually 
slow to mend our ways at the warning of pain, we are 





trebly slow to do so in classes and nations. We make 
little or no attempt to understand the psychology of 
discontent. We take sides either for or against it, and 
become as heated and as unscrupulous as seventeenth- 
century theologians in denouncing those who differ 
from us. One can remember scarcely a strike in the last 
twenty years in which the wealthier classes made any 
attempt to get at the meaning of the discontent of the 
workers. ey have almost invariably treated the 
strikers as men who were unintelligibly bent on mischief 
like a gang of criminal schoolboys. The one thing that 
never seemed to occur to them was that discontent is a 
reasonable thing in a decent-minded man who sees his 
children playing in the shadow of the public-house and 
his parents dying in the shadow of the workhouse. Is 
there any rich man—or, indeed, any poor man in that 
most pathetic stronghold of the defence of property, 
the lower middle-classes—who would not be driven to 
despair by the prospect of his children being left with 
no playground but the gutter, in momently peril of the 
feet of horses and the wheels of motor-buses? The 
tragedies of life attend upon our heels in sufficient 
numbers without our adding to them the terrifying 
host of the tragedies of poverty. We who live in toler- 
able comfort have no right to assist in the subjection 
of others to this addition to the natural burden of 
human sorrow and pain. The discontent of the poor 
is for the most part a protest against the conduct of 
those who have appropriated to themselves so large a 
share of the opportunities for happiness. It may be 
that the State cannot make a man happy. The State 
cannot raise the dead, nor can it endow a man with 
oom or beauty or humour. If he lacks these things 

is quarrel is not political: it is with destiny. There 
are other forms of happiness, however, which the 
State can ensure to him. It can ensure to him and his 
children opportunities of life, of education, of travel, 
of dwelling in a roomy house surrounded by a garden of 
flowers, of reading whether for wisdom or for entertain- 
ment, of eating well and speaking well, of seeing pictures 
other than the cinema, of hearing music other than the 
steam organ, of learning how many colours there are 
in a jay’s plumage, of release from work for a month at 
a time, of swimming in the sea, of leading, in fine, the 
life of a gentleman, a poet and a scholar. It is folly 
to pretend that the discontent of the poor man who is 
at present shut out as by a doom from these delights 
either will or ought to come to an end until he has broken 
down the door that separates him from them. Content- 
ment with the social order of our time would be a 
disgrace to rich and _ alike. Content is the ideal 
condition of society. The greatest social problem in the 
world—indeed, the whole social problem—is how to 
construct a State in which it will be possible for a decent 
man to be content both with his own lot and the lot of 
his neighbours. Most of the revolutionary passion 
which is now announcing its presence in every country 
in Europe is due to the fact that we have never frankly 
faced the problem of building a world in which there 
shall be equality of contentment as between individuals 
and as between nations. In the old days before edu- 
cation was general it was easy enough for the ruling 
classes to suppress these perilous movements of discon- 
tent by force. We doubt if the discontent of the poorof 
Europe can ever be effectively crushed again. To 
oppose it with sullen misunderstanding is to sow the 
seeds of civil war when we ought to be laying the foun- 
dations of an earthly paradise. To treat it (if we may 
change the image) surgically as a cancer, when it is the 
symptom of a perfectly curable disease which only 
requires plenty of food and fresh air, would be to put the 
life of our country in peril. 
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THE WAR AND THE COUNTRY 
LOVER 


ny SOLITUDE is the Audience Chamber of 
God,” says Lord Brooke to Sir Philip Sidney 
in one of Landor’s “Imaginary Conver- 
sations,”” and to the country lover this aphorism may 
well have appeared to be compact of truth and discern- 
ment. Before the war there must have been many of 
us who, having fled from before the menace of town 
life to play our small in scenes remote from it, 
had felt the force of dor’s words. Failures the 
most of us, judged from the standpoint of money- 
making, we had learned to believe that there was 
ample atonement for our unsuccess in the truth that 
we were still masters of our fate. Middle age, or its 
approach, had left us a measure of experience, some- 
thing akin to knowledge of our fellow-men, and, what 
is far more worth, an understanding of ourselves. I 
write, quite without authority, for the little legion 
that spread itself out over rural England with here a 
farm or there a cottage, with a few acres, perhaps an 
orchard, a studio, a workshop. To be sure Coleridge, 
in all matters relating to prose and poetry a better 
man than the best of us, tried a similar experiment and 
failed as Charles Lamb thought he would, but his was 
the restless disposition; mentally, physically and 
morally he was quite unfit for solitude. On the other 
hand, Wordsworth had succeeded in associating immor- 
tality with Grasmere and Dove Cottage on an income 
a country-town journalist would scorn to-day. With 
most of us the return to Nature was not associated with 
ambition; was the negation of it rather. We went 
to deliver our little message, whether in prose or poetry, 
in paint or in music, well knowing that our best would 
never be of much account and hoping for no more 
than the silent communion with those whose unspoken 
preferences we might chance to voice. To express 
ourselves, however incomplete the expression, to gather 
something from the lives of simple, hard-working 
country folk, and to find our greatest happiness in all 
normal changes of the season that came to garden 
and orchard, field and wood, we sought no more than 
this. In a sense we were quietists, though no avowed 
followers of Madame Guyon or Miguel de Molinos; it 
sufficed us that the world we had left behind had 
hustlers to spare. We belonged to no community, we 
did not know one another, and yet in a sense we were 
brethren, having voluntarily retired from a world of 
which the greatest problems seemed to centre round 
Home Rule, Tariff Reform, and the vexed questions 
whether it was better to support the wholesale or retail 
manufacture of hereditary legislators out of the scum 
that comes to the top of the commercial, political and 
rofessional saucepans. Round these questions urban 
life was centred, and it seemed to us that there was 
in the world something considerably better. To some 
the exodus was associated with the return to our earliest 
love. 

Of all the memories of a life devoted for many years 
to travel, there is nothing that has a thrill to compare 
with the first morning of partial freedom. The house 
martins woke me with the earliest light. I looked out 
through the open casement, across the sixteenth-century 
moat to a crab-apple tree in full pride of its blossoming 
time. Not a house, not even a road to be seen any- 
where, not a sound save that of birds and insects. I 
would not have exchanged that old cottage in the 
fields, for all its total lack of amenities, for the finest 
house in town; I would not give up the memory of 
that first morning for the memory of my first sight of 
Damascus in its girdle of gardens. 





There were years marked indelibly by happenings 
that might seem too trivial to record. The green 
sandpiper came to the valley one spring, a kingtisher 
nested in the bank that spanned the moat, there was 
a fall of woodcock on the marshes—a mere handful, 
but so tamed through weakness that it was possible 
to pick two up and carry them to the Heron Wood, 
where they would find all the food they needed. Such 
little happenings sufficed to make a season memorable. 
So it was in the garden; the year when some tree or 
flower first made full response to care was one to mark, 
And through the decade that spanned the unseen gulf 
between youth and middle age there was an ever-growing 
content born not of acquisition but of the ever-growing 
gift of dispensing with what had been the indispensable. 
A June morning among swarming bees, or a long after- 
noon on some lake where the brave perch or cunning 
carp rewarded such measure of skill as might be shown, 
a late autumn evening of the marsh lands waiting for 
the duck and widgeon between the decoy and the main, 
what was there in life to compare with these delights ? 
Even the winter evenings were not too long when the 
log fire burnt on the open hearth and the curtains 
helped to lessen the tumult of the storm and one could 
turn to favoured books. From afar off the controversies 
that racked great cities and called for all the clichés 
of the leader-writer were as even the crackling of thorns 
under a pot,and the more one read of the freaks and 
whims of fashion, the latest expressions of extravagance, 
the greater the content of those of us who thought we 
had discovered and were pursuing the only life that 
matters. Nor were they idle days; much work was 
done. Books and songs were written, pictures painted, 
gardens and orchards tended, live stock reared, and 
many a piece of land long waste and untended 
was made fruitful. Good health and deep content 
were drawing the chariot of life—donkey-cart if you 
prefer it—towards its appointed goal, and those who 
were carried along towards the unknown could claim 
at least that they had gathered a measure of harmless 
and unselfish happiness from a world in which apparently 
there was very little obtainable. We may not have helped 
the struggle of the towns, but most of us did what we 
could to stimulate the countryside, to strengthen the 
labourer against his oppressors, to teach him to use his 
head as well as his hands, to concern ourselves with the 
welfare of the old, the destitute and the little ones. 
The social sense was not obliterated by the placid life, 
it was even stimulated, and in the various movements 
towards the betterment and change the quietists who 
had escaped from the thrall of big cities played their 
full part. Above all, we did something to interpret 
the country and its needs to the townsman, and the 
papers on rural problems were no longer written by 
those who knew nothing at all about the subject. 

Then came the war, and, following war, conscription. 
Few of us were reached by the age limit ; some of the 
best and fittest did not wait for it; and those who 
were left behind had an early vision of the country’s 
approaching needs, and redoubled their efforts in field 
and garden. Soon we were conscious of a subtle 
change in our lives. War was penetrating the country- 
side as poisonous gas is said to penetrate the shelters 
that no high explosive can reach. Zeppelins defiled 
the heavens. Lads gathered smiling to the distant 
railway stations, returned in khaki to see anxious yet 
admiring relatives, and went their way. Some went 
for all time; others returned, their physical manhood 
no more than a shadow of what it was; a few came 
back, wounded but not incapable of work, to find the 
old life of their forebears no longer tolerable. They 
have drifted to the arsenals, the dockyards, the munition 
works, never to return to the tranquil, uneventful 
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round that filled their days before the dogs of war were 
unslipped. They have been remoulded. Even the 
countryside has altered ; the old joy in Nature’s tireless 
change tends to disappear. How could it be otherwise 
when any wind that blows from France and Flanders 
to these shores is heavy with the thunder of the guns 
and the presage of destruction and death? Every 
village street has its widow, its mother mourning for 
the loss of some brave young life. Our simple enter- 
tainments, once the benefit of the local indigents, now 
seek to aid with their mite some of the countless war 
services ; there is no escape from the hour and its needs 
even in the war work on the land. To those of us 
who regard war as the worst crime civilisation can 
commit, who can find'no appeal in the waving of flags, 
no delight in destruction even when it falls upon those 
whose kings and rulers are our enemies, no relief from 
sad thoughts even in the midst of the work with which 
we try to help, these are terrible times indeed. 

The townsman has the countless editions of the 
newspapers, the chatter of the clubs, the rumours and 
the scares, the antics of the politicians, the shouting 
of old parties and new, the panaceas on offer at every 
street-corner, the entertainments that must quite 
destroy all capacity for reflection, and all these things 
are his drugs. He uses them as some use cocaine, 
and they dull his senses; but the countryman takes 
his quantum of world tragedy without palliatives, and 
knows the bitter taste of it to the full. 

While the present is as clouded as the past was clear, 
the future for what is left of the quietists is indeed 
obscure. When we left the turmoil behind us the 
conditions of life were seemingly immutable: one saw 
no further than the next generation of the ruling families 
“ carrying on” in the familiar fashion and offering up 
the same high-sounding and empty platitudes to the 
multitude that will face all trouble save the trouble 
of thinking for itself. There was the question whether 
England would be large enough to hold all its peers and 
_— but this, after all, was a subsidiary one. 

ow the signs of drastic change are unmistakable. 
Life theories, buried hitherto under mountains of Blue- 
books and speeches, have burst their cerements. Those 
who have saved the Empire are likely to take its future 
in their own hands, maugre National Parties and 
peaceful Brigadier-Generals who slaughter if at all with 
the weapon that served Samson so usefully at Ramath- 
lehi, as related in the fifteenth chapter of the book 
called Judges. 

All the beliefs that we uttered, all that our little 
work stood for, all the visions we tried to interpret to 
those who would give us hearing, have moved forward 
into the realm of actualities, and we find ourselves 
faced with grave alternatives, either to stay where 
we are and add what we may to the country’s food 
supply, or to forsake our peaceful fields and pleasant 
byways and return to the busy centres, there to do 
battle for the faith that is in us, to find or to establish 
our little sect, to become as one of thecoral insects, 
to build the new reef that may offer a sure foundation 
for the feet that will tread upon it and us. Wherein lies 
the greater need, the better labour? Can enthusiasms 
kindle in the heart of life and the stress of things as 
they do in the remote corners of the Motherland where 
conflicting forces can be estimated with detachment ? 
And for those who go, who feel that their contribution 
to the nation’s cause is best made in the Metropolis, 
what will be the real determining cause? It is indeed 
hard to say whether it will be the call of the hour or 

the change that war has brought to the retreats that 
formerly preserved what seemed to be the secret of 
perennial peace. 


I write in winter, the time of grave thoughts 
and deep musings. The lowest ebb of the year is an 
emphatic reminder of our own mortality and the little we 
may do to advance the causes we hold to be best, a 
warning that the work is great and the taskmaster 

nt. Doubt and perplexities are ours in this season 
of bare fields and leafless trees, when the nights are 
long and the time for work on the land is short and 
uncertain. 8. L. B. 


THE QUEST FOR POTASH 


F the different problems which have given rise 
() to anxious thought during the past three years, 
not the least important is that of the supply of 
potash salts which are essential for the healthy growth 
of all land plants and must be added to the soil if a 
vigorous cultivation is to be maintained. Before the 
outbreak of war the consumption of potash salts in 
agriculture amounted in this country to 28,000 tons per 
annum, and the after-war requirements are estimated at 
about 50,000 tons. When land vegetation is burned, the 
potash which the plants had taken up from the soil is 
recovered in the ash in the form of carbonate of potash ; 
and the potash so obtained constituted for long the main 
source of supply of that material required not only in 
agriculture, but also in the glass, soap, and other 
industries. In the middle of last century, indeed, nearly 
three-quarters of the world’s supply of potash came from 
the wood-ashes of the lumber camps of Canada. This 
source of supply, however, dwindled as the forests of 
Eastern Canada became cleared, and the potash industry 
of the Dominion rapidly declined with the exploitation 
of the great salt deposits in Germany. 

Lying on an enormous layer of rock salt which extends 
widely through North and Middle Germany, great beds 
of potash and other salts are found at various points, and 
more especially in the neighbourhood of Stassfurt, a 
town situated on the River Bode, near the borders of 
Anhalt, and some twenty miles southwards of Magde- 
burg. Here, even as early as the thirteenth century, 
brine springs were known from which considerable 
supplies of salt were obtained. Early in the nineteenth 
century, however, the discovery of rock salt in other 
parts of Germany rendered the industry at Stassfurt 
unremunerative ; and it was not till about 1852 that the 
deep-lying deposits of rock salt began to be mined. The 
minerals lying in layers above this bed of rock salt, and 
having an aggregate thickness of over five hundred feet, 
were at first rejected as useless until they were recognised 
as being a valuable source of potassium and magnesium 
salts; and at the present day these refuse salts, the 
Abraumsalze as they were called, constitute by far the 
most important and valuable portions of the enormous 
salt deposits. Here are to be found not only salts of 
sodium, calcium and magnesium, but also great quan- 
tities of potash salts, of which the best known and most 
important are sylvine (potassium chloride or muriate of 
potash), carnallite (a double chloride of potassium and 
magnesium), and kainite (a compound of potassium 
sulphate, magnesium sulphate, and magnesium chloride). 
These vast deposits of valuable salts, extending over an 
area of about one hundred square miles and formed, as 
it is calculated, over a period of some eight millenniums, 
by the evaporation of sea-water flowing intermittently 
into an inland basin, constitute a national resource of 
the greatest importance. Controlled since 1880 by the 
Potash Syndicate, these deposits have been worked in 
a most systematic and scientific manner, and as they 
formed by far the largest and cheapest source of the 
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agriculturally vital potash compounds, Germany ac- 
quired the virtual monopoly of the world’s supply. The 
industry, moreover, was considerably strengthened by 
the passing of the Potash Law in 1909, whereby not only 
the price of potash but also the production of the 
different mines and the distribution of the potash salts 
as between home consumption and export were regu- 
lated. When one recalls that, in 1914, the amount re- 
tained for home consumption considerably exceeded the 
amount allowed for export (635,000 metric tons of 
potash, K,O, as against 531,300 metric tons), it will 
readily be understood that the position of agriculture, in 
which industry 90 per cent. of the total potash produced 
is consumed, was subjected, in non-German countries, 
to a somewhat adverse handicap ; and even before the 
outbreak of war the dependence on the German potash 
producers was sufficiently irksome to lead, especially in 
the United States, to an active search for other sources 
of supply. The stoppage of the German supplies during 
the past three years, the realisation of the danger to 
national existence involved in the dependence on Ger- 
many for the supply of a vital necessity for agriculture, 
and the growth of an ever-stronger desire for self-con- 
tainedness as regards the materials necessary for national 
economic existence, have greatly stimulated, in the 
different countries of the world, the quest for other and, 
if possible, home supplies of potash compounds. And 
we must now ask what are the prospects for the future ? 

However much Prussia, as possessor of the great 
Stassfurt potash deposits, may seem to have been 
favoured by Nature, it would be difficult to believe that 
conditions similar to those which led to the formation 
of these deposits have not also obtained elsewhere in the 
world ; more especially as, even at the present day, in 
the Bay of Adji-Darja in the east of the Caspian Sea, salt 
beds are actually being laid down under conditions 
which probably approximate at least to those under 
which the Stassfurt deposits were produced. And, as a 
matter of fact, other deposits of soluble potash salts are 
known, although, for various reasons, they have not 
hitherto played an important part in competing with the 
deposits of the Northern German plain. Besides the 
Galician deposits in Kalusz, which have hitherto been 
worked only to meet the needs of home consumption, 
valuable deposits are known to exist in Alsace, in Spain, 
and in Eritrea ; and these deposits are certainly destined 
to play a considerable part in the future, more especially 
when those territorial readjustments as between France 
and Germany, which constitute part of the war aims of 
the Allies, are realised. 

The salt deposits of Alsace, discovered in 1904, occupy 
an area of some seven square miles to the north-east of 
Mulhouse, and consist mainly of two layers of potash 
salts lying between an upper and lower deposit of rock 
salt. In these deposits, estimated to contain 300,000,000 
tons of potash, the potash is present as the valuable 
muriate of potash, and practically no magnesium salts 
are present. The exploitation of the deposits is easy, and 
the purification of the muriate of potash from the accom- 
panying rock salt is a simple process compared with that 
to which the Stassfurt deposits must be subjected ; and, 
moreover, the crude salts can, after crushing, be em- 
ployed directly for agricultural purposes. Although some 
fifteen shafts have been sunk, only one of these, the 
Amelia mine at Wittelsheim, has hitherto been worked. 
Rich and capable of very economical working as these 
Alsatian mines are, they were, under the strict regula- 
tions of the German Potash Law, allowed to contribute 
but a small amount to the world’s supply of potash ; and 
instead of producing, as they might have done, 800,000 
tons of potash salts, their production was restricted to 
about one-tenth of this amount. When, therefore, the 


time comes when these deposits can be unrestrictedly 
developed, an abundant source of supply will be made 
available for other countries also, since the French re- 
quirements will, it is estimated, be satisfied by some 
150,000 tons. 

Since the outbreak of war supplies of potash salts have 
been obtained by the Allies from salt deposits situated in 
Eritrea, an Italian possession in North-East Africa. 
Although these deposits, which are close to the borders 
of Abyssinia, have only recently been discovered and 
have not yet been fully explored, they already show an 
output of 20,000 tons per annum. 

But deposits of considerable magnitude have also re- 
cently been found in Catalonia, Spain, more especially 
at Cardona, Suria, and Callus; and even in the re- 
stricted area which has so far been explored it is esti- 
mated that there exist some 2,500,000 tons of carnallite 
and 1,125,000 tons of sylvine. Besides this area, the 
working of which had been conceded to the Solvay Com- 
pany, other concessions have been granted to Spanish 
companies, which are reported to have connections with 
the German Stassfurt Syndicate, and State reservations 
have also been created in the provinces of Barcelona and 
Lerida. Although the attempt made by Germany in 
1914 to acquire a monopoly of these Spanish deposits in 
order to prevent competition with the deposits of 
Stassfurt do not appear to have been completely suc- 
cessful, the regulations and restrictions introduced by 
the Spanish Government in the interests apparently of 
Germany have so far paralysed the enterprise of the 
Solvay Company and have rendered the exploitation of 
the Spanish deposits impossible. We can only hope that 
in the near future these difficulties will be resolved. 

Although more extensive exploration will doubtless 
reveal other deposits of soluble potash salts—in the 
Punjab, indeed, potash minerals are already known to 
exist in considerable amounts, and large quantities of 
potash salts occur also in the brine and salt lakes of 
California and Nevada—attention has recently been 
directed to other sources of supply. Of these the most 
important are: (1) flue-dust from blast furnaces and 
cement works; (2) insoluble potash minerals, such as 
felspar and alunite; (8) liquors produced from the 
washing of raw wool; and (4) marine plants. Both in 
this country and in America, the largest and cheapest 
source of supply of potash salts is likely to be found in 
the dust which is carried off by the gases from blast 
furnaces and cement furnaces. From the former source 
alone it is reckoned that, with the present number of 
blast furnaces in use in this country, some 50,000 tons 
of potash are carried into the flues annually, and although 
it may not be possible to recover all this potash, it is 
hoped that, by proper organisation, blast furnace flue- 
dust will soon become a highly important source of 
potash in this as well as in other iron-producing coun- 
tries. Although hitherto the recovery of potash from 
potash felspar (e.g., orthoclase) has been associated with 
the production of cement, a process has recently been 
investigated in which the production of muriate of 
potash by heating felspar with dry common salt, to a 
temperature of about 1000°C. out of contact with air 
and moisture, can apparently be accomplished with 
economic success; and as large deposits of suitable 
felspar are found conveniently situated in various dis- 
tricts, and more especially in Sutherlandshire, this 
process appears to hold out considerable promise of suc- 
cessful development, and to be capable of competing 
even in peace time with German potash salts. The by- 
product of this process, namely a soda felspar, would 
also be of great value in the glass industry. 

Even if one leaves out of account other important 
but still rather minor sources of supply—e.g., seaweed, 
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especially the giant seaweeds of the Pacific; “ suint,” or 
dried perspiration washed out from sheep’s wool; the 
ash of banana stalks, hedge-clippings, ete.—which may 
have a local importance—.it will be seen that in the future 
the production of potash salts may undergo great de- 
velopment in different countries into industries of 
national importance, and may—as we shall hope—free 
agriculture generally from the burden of a German 
monopoly in respect of one of the most vital fertilisers. 
In this country a potash company has been formed under 
Government auspices, and a commencement has already 
been made in the direction of establishing a national 
potash industry of which it is legitimate to entertain 
much hope. ALEX. Finp.ay. 


OBSERVATIONS 


PINIONS as to the Labour situation conflict. Inme- 
O diately before the Labour Conference I had a very 
long talk with a large engineering employer on the 
Clyde, who held that throughout the war the situation had 
never been better. He was more hopeful and cheerful than 
I had seen him for years. On the other hand, it is no secret 
that the delegates to the Nottingham Conference brought 
serious news from all over the country to the effect that the 
situation was extremely threatening. So impressed were the 
leaders of the Conference that on the Sunday morning after 
the preliminary private meeting on the Saturday they sent 
up a special train-letter to the Prime Minister urging that 
in view of the general state of affairs the debates on the Man- 
Power Bill should be postponed until Labour Members had 
returned to town from the Conference. This letter came 
before the War Cabinet on the Monday morning, and its 
advice was ignored. Indeed, between the Monday and the 
Thursday the whole Committee stage of the Bill was taken. 
It is doubtful, however, whether much time was thereby 
gained, since the A.S.E. ballot will not come off before the 
12th. More than that, the Miners, who have a calm and dis- 
regarding way of their own, postponed the great question 
till the 27th inst., and until then the Government cannot 
really act on the new law without grave risk. 


* * Xe 


The foreign delegates to the Conference—de Brouckére, 
Vandervelde, Camille Huysmans, Renaudel, and Longuet— 
made a very deep impression on those English delegates best 
able to judge. In education, general knowledge, and rapidity 
of cerebration they showed themselves incomparably supe- 
rior to the average of even the better British delegates. At 
least three of them would easily prove the equal of the most 
highly accomplished and cultivated English Liberal or Tory 
statesman. Their speeches were also a startling revelation 
of eloquence and of gesture, and—let me say—of speed. 
Renaudel spoke at a rate calculated at 300 words a minute. 
That a British delegate should have reproduced his speech 
in English to the vast audience immediately after its con- 
clusion was a reassuring proof that the British Labour Party 
contains linguists who are capable of really remarkable feats 
of translation, memorising, and ready wit. After all, nobody 
was more successful at the Conference than Mr. Henderson, 
who spoke practically extempore for an hour with profound 


effect. 
* * * 


At Ashford on Tuesday a man got six months for telling a 
Canadian soldier that the King was a German (and for using 
offensive language). It seems to me that ninety-nine per 
cent. of the members of West End clubs ought at this 
moment to be in prison. In future the greatest care should be 
exercised by everybody with a tendency to tittle-tattle. Not 
so very long since the fact leaked out that Wordsworth during 
his visit to France had an illegitimate daughter. If the 
present is the first public reference to this horrible news, I 
can only suppose that the fear of Dora has hitherto prevented 
its general “ release.”” Wordsworth undoubtedly did beget 





an illegitimate daughter ; but it is a real relief to have the 
official contradiction of the rumour that the King is a 
German. Still, six months is rather a long time. 


* * * 


The greatest idea of the age is a League of Nations, and 
everybody is supposed to agree that it is the most important 
thing in the world. No one, however, could possibly divine 
this from the complexion of public life. I wish to announce 
that the League of Nations Society exists and functions, 
that it has published its first monthly bulletin, that the 
subscription to it is anything you like, that for half-a-crown 
a year it will send you all its leaflets and pamphlets, and 
that its address is 1, Central Buildings, Westminster. 
Yesterday (Friday) Sir George Paish opened a discussion 
in the Conference Hall at Central Buildings on the Economic 
situation at the end of the war and a League of Nations. 
Lord Shaw, the President, writes an introduction to the first 
Bulletin. The Bulletin gives lists of statesmen and others 
who have publicly supported the Idea, and also of newspapers 
which have written about the Idea. From both lists certain 
notorious names are significantly absent. Lectures and 
meetings about the Idea are continually being organised. 
The Society has already issued ten publications of its own, 
and it stands godfather to several others, including Mr. 
Brailsford’s elaborate work, of which there is now a cheap 
edition at a florin. It appears to me that the League of 
Nations Society is at least as worthy of encouragement as 
any enterprise now afloat. A French society has been 
started. 

* a * 


Touching the conducted tours of working-men to the Front, 
two things seem to be fairly certain. First, that the authori- 
ties are well satisfied with the results; second, that the 
tourists take quite a fancy to the military officers who 
conduct them, and come home in very good humour. The 
scheme is now being worked on a rather considerable scale 
and with great regularity. True, a certain industrial 
organisation refused the military invitation, and refused 
it with a haughty snub to the War Office. But in fact the 
snub was not brilliantly performed. It showed om 
and an unholy consciousness of rectitude; and doubtless 
it was employed to ease off angry sentiments entirely uncon- 
nected with the economic moralities which it tried and failed 
convincingly to express. In this affair the sympathies of 
the impartial will be with the War Office. If the War 
Office had omitted to arrange such tours, all Labour would 
have animadverted upon its class-prejudice and its fatal lack 
of imagination. 

* ~ om 

I am told, but do not guarantee, that the following is 
authentic. Towards the end of 1916 a Tory Member, whom 
I will call Higgs, was discussing the political situation with 
a Labour Member, and the former said to the latter that a 
change of Ministry was inevitable. The Labour Member 
inquired who was to take Mr. Asquith’s place as Premier, 
and received the reply, “ Lloyd George.” Said the Labour 
Member: “ Iggs, that will be ’ell.” Not long since the two 
Merbers met again and talked, and Mr. Higgs said: “* Well, 
if you remember, you said it would be hell.” “* Yes,” replied 
the Labour Member ; “ and I was wrong. ‘Iggs, it isn’t ’ell— 
it’s bloody ’ell.” 

* * * 
Mr. Lloyd George’s hints to oligarchy :— 

To the War Cabinet : 

“As in the Crimean War, and in every other war, the 
penalty of failure must be paid by Ministers. That does 
not mean the abandonment of the war, but it might mean 
that the ‘alternative Government’ would have its 
chance.” 

To the old gentlemen in armchairs : 

‘* Let me just sum up what I consider the main features 
of the present military situation. The summer campaign 
has ended worse than last year’s summer campaign. It 
has left the Boers strong in ammunition and in the fighting 
qualities of their men. That is admitted by Lord Milner. 
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They have done things that, from the military point of 
view, they would not have dared to do three years ago. 
All these things are bound to be taken into consideration 
when we come to consider the question of settlement and 
the terms we are to give.” 


Finally, a hint to the queues : 

“The Government is something outside the individual. 
It is a sort of providence to which the people feel they 
contribute nothing and over which they have no control. 
Taxation is something that droppeth like the gentle dew 
from heaven. People do not realise, when a thing comes 
from the Government, that the Government is simply 
another name for themselves.” SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 


LABOUR AND CAPITAL 


To the Editor of THe NEw STaTESMAN. 

Sir,—You write, apropos of Barclays Bank meeting, ‘*‘ One 
is left wondering what it was Mr. Allen said!” Oddly enough, 
what I did say was largely a reply to THE New SraTEsMAN 
itself. 

I argued that the demand for a Capital Levy was a result of 
the enormous War Debt, and that the Debt was due to Mr. 
Lloyd George’s failure, in 1914-15, to raise adequate taxation 
instead of borrowing. 

Secondly, I argued that the present high prices were the inevi- 
table and mathematical result of the increased amount of money 
put in circulation by the Government out of its loans. 

Thirdly, I argued that nearly all the money spent by the 
Government during the last 34 years had been spent on wages : 
so that the money income of the wage-earning classes is some 
£1,000,000,000 more than in 1918. Consequently the money 
has not gone “ out of the country,” as it would in the case of an 
indemnity such as the French paid in 1871. 

Finally, I told my fellow-shareholders that as a result of the 
Lloyd George and Bonar Law system of paying for the war by 
borrowing and inflating instead of by Income Tax, the real 
income from and the real value of their shares in the Bank (or 
in other shares and stocks) were just about one-half of the income 
and value in 1913.—Yours, etc., J. E. ALLEN. 


A HEART-CRY FROM WHITEHALL 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Sm,—I think that on internal evidence I can make a good 
guess at the identity of the author of the poem in your issue 
of January 26th, entitled “ A Heart-Cry from Whitehall” ; and 
if my guess is correct, I am in a position to refute the attack made 
on him by “ D. L.” 

Let me state then that “ E.” is a paragon of politeness to his 
women clerks, and always offers them cigarettes when they come 
to him with inquiries.—Yours, etc., P. B.B. 

[We trust that this is true —Ep. N.S.] 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw StTaTEsMAN. 


Sm,—The gentleman to whose poetic plaint you gave such 
generous space last week has himself and his colleagues in the 
Civil Service to thank for the truly undignified position to which 
he is now reduced, and in which he has my sincere sympathy. 

Who selected these girls as workers in Government offices ? 
Is it a fact (as stated recently in the Times by “* X.”) that an 
unfavourable reference has not had the effect of dislodging a 
temporarily-appointed worker? Who is in charge of these 
young, untrained, impressionable workers, and with what 
authority is that person endowed ? 

There are many other questions which I should be glad to ask, 
but respect for your space silences me. But, in conclusion, may I 
draw attention to the flagrant lack of commonsense displayed 
by the Treasury in appointing a committee consisting of four men 
only to investigate this amongst other matters? If the judg- 
ment and organising ability of men civil servants have been 





found wanting in the past, is there any guarantee that history 
will not repeat itself; or that the value of the serious-minded 
women temporary war-workers (and their name is legion) will 
be fairly and squarely recognised ? At least four women should be 
added to this select committee of men.—Yours, etc., 
Writers’ Club. Ruta YOuNG 
January 26th. (Joint Founder, Association of Women Clerks 
and Secretaries). 


COMPASS PLANTS—AN ANSWER 


To the Editor of Tue New StTaTesMan. 

Str,—As to plants in the Northern Hemisphere that indi. 
cate the points of the compass, the well-known efamples of 
these are Silphium laciniatum, which ranges from Michigan and 
Wisconsin down to Texas, a composite frequent on dry sandy soil, 
whose large divided leaves—the lower ones most conspicuously — 
present their length uniformly north and south at midday ; and 
the Prickly Lettuce, Lactuca Scriota, met with in Germany and 
Austria and in Central Europe generally, which has the same 
habit.* 

In England, the Fuller’s Teasel, Dipsacus fullonum—occa- 
sionally found wild in the neighbourhood of the cloth districts 
—and the Sunflower (native of N. Am.), may be observed to have 
the same habit—though less marked—of turning their leaves 
according to the position of the sun.—Yours, etce., 

A STUDENT. 

* For pictures of these plants see Kernor and Oliver’s Natural 

History of Plants, vol. i., p. 387, fig. 84. 


Miscellany 


ESOP IN KHAKI 


A FEW FABLES FOR THE FORCES 


i. 
CAMEL and an elephant one day had an argument 
A as to which was the stronger. Each began to 
boast of what he could carry, until they were 
claiming all sorts of impossible feats. Although they did 
not know it, their master was listening. Thinking he had 
been deceived in them, he doubled their loads next time. 
(A soldier should never boast: he may be taken at his 
word.) 
9 


A chameleon was one day crawling along the branch of a 
tree when he saw a fly sitting on a leaf. The fly was fright- 
ened and was preparing to fly away, when the chameleon 
said, “Why are you frightened? You see I’ve got my 
hands and feet and tail all occupied in keeping me on this 
slender branch. How can I harm you?” ‘“ That is true,” 
thought the fly, and remained. Thereupon the chameleon 
shot out his tongue, seized the fly and consumed it. 


(Do not think because a Sergeant-Major cannot hit you 
that he cannot hurt you.) 


3. 


A lion one day went out hunting with a wolf, a fox, and 
an ass. Presently they saw a very young antelope. “‘ Ho!” 
exclaimed the ass, “* I could catch and kill that.” “ All right, 
said the lion, “away you go!” The ass went in pursuit of 
the antelope, and a terrible chase began. Round and 
round, over hill and through valley they went until the 
ass was exhausted. But the thought of the glory of being 
a successful hunter, particularly in such company, kept 
him going. Finally, perspiring terribly and quite breathless, 
he caught up to the antelope and killed it. After a time the 
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other three animals came up quite fresh and cool. The 
lion divided the carcass into three parts—one very large 
and the other two very small. “This,” he said, pointing to 
the very large part, “‘of course is mine. These other two 
parts in my munificence I will give to you,” and he gave 
them to the wolf and the fox. “ But what about me?” 
exclaimed the poor ass. “Ah!” said the lion, “ you had 
the honour of killing the prey.” 

(The privates get the work, and the other ranks the 
money.) 

4. 


There was a great famine in the forest, so the lion called 
a parliament of all the beasts and explained to them that 
they would have to be rationed: all food would have to 
be brought to a common store and they would each receive 
so much each day. But after a time the lion became very 
hungry as a result of the smallness of the ration, so he 
devoured all the food that remained. 

(It is no use trusting a Quartermaster even as far as you 
can see him.) 

5. 


Two boys decided to go to sea, so they went on board 
a ship and asked the captain to take them as sailors. The 
captain assented, and told one boy to take a plumb line 
and remain on the bow all day sounding the depth of the 
water as the ship went along; the other boy he sent to the 
galley to help the cook. The first boy enjoyed himself 
immensely, lying down and watching the waves hurrying 
past the boat, the spray flying from her prow, or the white 
clouds sailing over the sky; the fresh breeze blew on his 
cheeks and the sun tanned them. The other boy sat all 
day in a dark, evil-smelling little pantry, cleaning greasy 
pans, for which there were not enough cloths, and pecling 
potatoes. When the two met at the end of the day and 
compared notes, the first boy was enthusiastic and said 
he loved the life; but the other boy was gloomy and said 
it was rotten. 


(Life is pleasant when you can swing the lead.) 


6. 


An ass and a camel were one day arguing as to which 
had the better time in life, and the camel was sneering 
at the ass for being a poor, weakly creature. ‘“ Pooh!”’ 
said the camel, “ nothing tires me. I can go for days and 
days without food or water, while if you are not fed 
and watered every evening you collapse.” Presently 
their master came along and led them to where there was 
a great heap of merchandise. This he commenced to pile 
on the camel’s back till the poor beast was nearly dropping. 
There remained some over, but the man said, “ It’s no use 
taking the ass for this, and the camel’s strong enough for 
anything”; so he put it all on the camel. ‘“ You see,” said 
the ass to the camel, “there are disadvantages to being 
strong.” 

(An ability to go a 20 miles route march with full pack 
does not save you from fatigue at the end of it.) 


7. 


A tiger one evening came down to a water-hole to drink. 
A gazelle, seeing him, commenced to run away. ‘“ What’s 
the matter with you, stupid ? ” growled the tiger. ‘“ Do you 
think I could eat anything with a parched throat and mouth 
like mine.” So the gazelle remained, rather proud to be 
in such company. But when the tiger had slaked his thirst 
he began to feel hungry, so he fell on the poor gazelle and 
devoured it. 

(Do not put too much faith in people with stripes.) 

J. 8. D. 





HONORO BUTLER AND LORD 


KENMARE (1720) 
(After the Irish of O’ Rahilly) 


In bloom and bud the bees are busily 

Storing against the winter their sweet hoard, 
That shall be rifled ere the autumn be 

Past, or the winter comes with silver sword 
To fright the bees, until the merry round 
Tells them that sweets again are to be found. 


The lusty tide is flowing by in ease, 
Telling of joy along its brimming way, 
Far in its waters is an isle of trees 
Whereto the sun will go at end of day, 
As who in secret place and dear is hid, 
And scarce will rouse him thence tho’ he be chid. 


Now justice comes all trouble to repair, 
And cheeks that had been wan are coloured 
well, 
The untilled moor is comely, and the air 
Hath a sweet round of song from bird in dell, 
And bird on wing, and bird on forest tree, 
And from each place and space where bird may be. 


The languid are made strong, the strong grow 
stronger, 
There is no grievance here, and no distress, 
The woeful are not woeful any longer, 
The rose hath put on her a finer dress, 
And every girl to bloom adds bloom again, 
And every man hath heart beyond all men. 


For the Star of Munster, Pearl of the Golden Bough, 
Comes joyfully this day of days to wed 

Her choice. of all whom fame hath loved till now, 
And who chose her from all that love instead. 

The Joy of the Flock, the Bud of the Branch is she, 

Crown of the Irish Pride and Chivalry. 


He is a chief and prince, well famed is he, 
The love of thousands unto him does run; 
And ali days were before, and all will be, 
He was and will be loved by everyone ; 
And she and he be loved by all no less 
Who courage love, and love, and loveliness. 


The nobles of the province take their wine, 

And drink a merry health to groom and bride ; 
They shall be drunken ere the sun decline, 

And all their merrymaking lay aside 
In deep, sweet sleep that seals a merry day 
Until the dawn, when they shall ride away, 


Leaving those two who now are one behind. 
O Moon! pour on the silence all thy beams, 
And for this night be beautiful and kind ; 
Weave in their sleep thy best and dearest dreams, 
And fortune them in their own land to be 
Safe from all evil chance, and from all enmity. 


JAMES STEPHENS. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HERE was, one day this week, an interesting article 

| by Mr. Arthur Ponsonby in the Westminster Gazette. 

It was not about secret treaties, and it did not 

refer once to Lord Lansdowne’s letter or to that élite of 

literature and journalism that recently crossed the threshold 

of the Marquis’s house to congratulate him on his demo- 

cratic idealism. There was nothing controversial about 

it at all: Mr. Ponsonby, in fact, had invaded, with a success 

which makes me hope he will repeat the experiment, the 
field of the gossiping essayist. 


* % * 


The article was called “‘He Who Runs May Read ” ; 
some articles might be called “‘ He Who Reads May Run.” 
It was about Mr. Ponsonby’s very harmless hobby: the 
habit of watching what people read in trains. “ Statistics,” 
he says, 

are issued from time to time showing what books are asked for 

from public libraries and lending libraries, but these are for the 

most part for those who read at home. I have been studying 
lately the travelling readers, and I have been trying, as I join them 
in the various forms of locomotion by which we are conveniently 
whirled from one place to another, to find out what it is they read. 


He discovered that the busy morning and evening hours 
were the times when most books are read. Young women 
are the great book readers and men read chiefly newspapers 
in trains; only one elderly lady did he see with a book, 
and it was called The Benevolent Liar. He saw a woman 
ticket-collector reading whilst she punched the tickets, 
though he does not say what the passengers remarked when 
their thumbs were clipped. From the statistical point 
of view the most disappointing thing was that in three or 
four months he never saw the same book twice. 


oa x sk 


His list has strange things in it. He had a setback when, 
after struggling with great cunning to see what was the 
vellum-bound volume that was engrossing the subaltern, 
he found it to be a pass-book. But he bagged a Conrad, 
a Stevenson, a Jane Austen, a Tennyson, works on art, 
human anatomy and electricity, and, of all incredible things, 
a Marius the Epicurean. Marius is a noble and beautiful 
book, but even its author himself might well shirk it in a 
train; for me a hammock and the song of birds would be 
the minimum I should insist on. It is good to learn that 
somebody has just come across Peter Simple ; and odd that 
a naval officer has recently been absorbed in The Silence of 
Dean Maitland. That Mr. Ponsonby saw people reading 
The Love Pirate, The Mystery in Palace Gardens, The Best 
Girls are Here, No Greater Love, and An Old Love’s Shackles 
neither surprises me nor the reverse; for somehow, up to 
the present, I have missed all these books. 


* Xk * 


I also have this habit. I do not read books in trains 
myself, unless I am on a long journey and have exhausted 
the Times, the Daily News, the Daily Express, the Daily 
Mirror, the Daily Sketch, Punch, the Spectator and Fur and 
Feather. On the Underground I never do; nor do I write 
poetry, as did the late Sir Lewis Morris. I do not 
find, with Mr. Ponsonby, that “ the throb of the train, so 
far from distracting one’s thoughts, seems to help to con- 
centrate one’s attention,” and an evening paper is as much 





The last time I remember reading a 


as I can manage. 
book on the Tube was shortly after the beginning of the war. 
With almost criminal absent-mindedness I took from my 
pocket a German grammar, which I have attempted to 


master, at intervals, for nearly twenty years. A horrible 
Hun in a British officer’s uniform crept up to me and sud- 
denly spat out: “ Are you a German?” I explained that 
a German would scarcely be reading a German grammar ; 
to which he retorted: ‘ If we caught you with that within 
forty miles of Dover we’d shoot you ”’; after which he felt 
that he had done his bit, and subsided. But I habitually 
observe the titles of the books other people are reading, 
and with a little more will-power I should have made 
lists like Mr. Ponsonby’s. Observation is difficult. 
You cannot easily walk the length of a carriage and 
peer over a girl’s shoulder to see what she is reading ; 
yet the temptation is great if there is nothing else in the 
compartment but rows of pudding-faced, moustached 
men smoking pipes and agreeing with the leaders in the 
Evening News and the Evening Standard. On the 
other hand, standing on the conductor’s platform with 
youths and maidens around, all holding their books well up, 
one can bag several titles at once: this week I saw in one 
group Justin McCarthy’s History of Our Own Times (a 
work recorded by Mr. Ponsonby also), and novels by Lord 
Lytton and Charles Garvice. Two at least of these, be it 
observed (I am not expert in the bibliography of Garvice), 
were old books. Mr. Ponsonby, I find, has seen only a 
single Dickens, but I can record two Pickwick Papers this 
year. I have also seen a British officer boldly reading 
Goethe in the original, and two men reading Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s Beyond. But I expect that the two last were 
reviewers, economising their time. 


* 2 * 


But the two most exciting experiences in my career as 
an observer were very much off the beaten track. The 
first of them occurred three years ago; and what I saw 
led me, for the only time on record, to accost a total stranger 
on the strength of what he was reading. It was in a third- 
class smoker on the District. As I sat down I saw opposite 
me a man whose visage took me at once, and as my eyes fell 
from his attentive brows to his hands I noticed what he was 
holding. I thought I recognised it. My heart palpitated 
hard, driving the blood in hot waves to my face. “* Excuse 
me, sir,” I could not help saying, “‘ but isn’t that Barnard’s 
catalogue?” “‘ Yes,” he said, with justifiable surprise. 
For the said Barnard is a Tunbridge Wells bookseller who 
specialises in early printed books. The other time was 
when I found myself jammed .tight against a man who 
was reading—in a paper, not a book—what, without undue 
neologism, I may describe as “a little effort of my own.” 
Him I did not accost, nor revere, nor respect, nor even 
tolerate. For he ploughed steadily through the column, 
and the expression on his face was an expression most 
familiar on cross-Channel steamers. 


* * * 


Recently a poet, emphatically civilian, known to readers 
of this paper, gave the compiler of an American war antho- 
logy permission to reprint one of his verses. A copy of the 
book has now reached him. All the authors’ names have 
biographies attached, and under his is the bold assertion 
that he is a Lieutenant-Colonel in the Russian Army 
R.A.M.C., with a long and honourable record of decorations 
and diseases. If all the other biographies are up to this 
standard the future of American fiction is assured. 


SoLoMON EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Nineteen Impressions. By J. D. Breresrorp. Sidgwick 
and Jackson. 6s. 


Stealthy Terror. By J. A. Fercuson. Lane. 6s. 


The Wanderer on a Thousand Hills. By Epirn Wuerry. 
Lane. 6s. 


I do not know whether there has ever been a book called 
simply The Other Thing, but I wish Mr. Beresford had 
called this book of his by that name. He tells us in his 
admirably philosophic Introduction : 

The best method of learning about the other thing is to keep all 
your senses employed, and your inner self free from any preoccupation 
with what your body is doing. This may appear to be a very difficult 
undertaking ; and it is, as a matter of fact, impossible, if you deliber- 
ately try to set about it. Concentration, for example, is instantly 
fatal to success. What you want to achieve is dispersion. 


What is this ‘‘ other thing ” that moves inside the ordinary 
movements of life—or just outside them, according to the 
point of view—or, if you care to vary the metaphor, beliind, 
or alongside ? Mr. Beresford varies his own metaphors, 
sliding, as he says, *‘ from nets to mirrors’ when he tries 
to tell us of the means by which the “* other thing ” can be 
glimpsed: but the more you mix the metaphors, he con- 
tends, ‘‘the better chance you have to catch a passing 
impression of that elusive brightness.” Actual verbal 
metaphor, of course, is not the only means of interpretation. 
That sudden consciousness of a reality behind—or inside or 
outside or alongside—the phenomena of daily life; that 
spell, that light, that assurance which passes so instan- 
taneously back into the unsure current of time, may spring 
from a juxtaposition of colours, from a phrase of language or 
music, from the pressure of a friendly hand, from the 
glance of a hurrying stranger in the street. It is what we 
feel when we read such a saying as: 
. there is nothing left remarkable 
Beneath the visiting moon. 


It is the secret of art, and of religion. In other words, it 
is the secret of life. And the complication comes in thus : 
there are two distinct ways in which man tries to break 
through the shifting and shadowy walls of consciousness 
into the assurance of reality, and those two ways are distinct, 
not merely as methods, but in themselves. They are of 
different kinds. They have different scales, standards, 
implications. There is one mysticism—the religious— 
whose scale, whose standard, is definitely implicated with 
morals: the enraptured saint, believing himself to have 
had a vision of God, believes himself thereby to have 
understood why it is “‘ better being good than bad.” But 
the ‘** mysticism ’’ which seeks, by telepathy, psychometry, 
and the like, not so much to transcend as to extend the 
ordinary means of consciousness—this latter, though it is 
commonly called ‘‘ spiritualism,” has nothing necessarily 
moral or spiritual about it all. I emphasize the word 
** necessarily,” because I am aware that very many “ spiritu- 
alists ” are actuated in fact by high moral motives; and 
my point is merely that researches similar to theirs might 
easily be undertaken for mere curiosity. I do not depreciate 
curiosity by calling it ‘‘ mere.” All scientific quests for 
truth are in their way moral, simply because it is truth 
that they are after. No one belittles the achievement of 
the man who makes a geological or chemical discovery : 
only everyone admits that the achievement is different in 
kind from that of the man who enunciates a moral or 
religious doctrine. And what I want to insist upon is that 
psychical research, as generally understood, belongs to the 
category of science, not of religion. It may succeed in 
“lifting the veil ”—but it does not reveal God. Suppose it 


makes good its claim to prove the existence of “* spirits ” 
—the individual’s survival of bodily death—levitation, cross- 
correspondence, what not: still the mystery of life will have 
received no explanation, it will merely have included more 
facts needing to be explained. 

Mr. Beresford will, I am sure, recognise why I have 
written this rather bald essay by way of a review of his 
Nineteen Impressions. I wanted to make clear that his 
stories are not just ‘‘ ghost-stories’”—do not deal just 
with the ‘‘ psychical phenomena” behind ‘“ physical 
phenomena.” His austere and philosophic mind is that 
of the religious mystic, to whom the lifted veil shows, not 
ghosts, but the Holy Ghost. On the other hand—except 
in the last story, which treats of the European War—he 
has avoided all conscious or direct allegory. He is not a 
preacher, but an artist (I know he might well be both, 
but here the rough distinction serves). These nineteen 
stories, written over a period of seven years, catch each of 
them a moment of mystical illumination. Some of them 
have the thrill of horror, some the thrill of peace. Byron 
wrote of Coleridge’s metaphysics : *‘ I wish he would explain 
his explanation.” One can harbour no such wish about 
the metaphysics implicit in Mr. Beresford’s book. His 
Introduction is indeed a sort of finger-post, but I doubt if 
it will show the way to anyone not already capable of 
understanding the stories by themselves. None the less, I 
am glad it is there. It is a fine piece of writing. It is the 
writing of a philosopher. And indeed the whole book is 
wise, careful, full of delicate sympathy and sharp emotion 
and profound understanding. 

I confess that I do not as a rule pick up a detective-novel 
or a spy-novel with a likely sense of favours to come. Not 
that such novels are usually bad: on the contrary, they are 
usually of an even, baffling, commonplace efficiency which 
makes them easy to read and hard to write about. The 
lines have been laid down so long and worked over so many 
times; and even the devices for contriving variety have 
become stereotyped. I do not want to minimise the skill 
that goes to the making of a detective-novel even on con- 
ventional lines, for after all each mystery has to be new in 
its details and more or less new in the means adopted to 
prevent the anticipation of the climax and revelation: what 
I do want to do is to render special thanks for a book, such 
as Stealthy Terror, which brings its own convention with it. 
One would say off-hand that the tale of the man who 
becomes possessed of a German secret plan for the invasion 
of England, and whose life is consequently sought by German 
agents, would be likely to prove as rigidly stereotyped as 
the tale of the Scotland Yard detective. But in Mr. 
Ferguson’s hands it proves no such thing. He has a rich 
imagination and a simple humour. Moreover, he has 
style. There is about his incidents, whether in Berlin or 
in Scotland or in Whitehall, a Stevensonian flavour of the 
preposterous artfully blended with the insistence of verisimili- 
tude. That he owes a lot to Stevenson cannot, indeed, be 
denied ; but what matter? Stealthy Terror is so good of its 
kind as to make almost a kind of its own. We can but 
be grateful. 

No one could be less qualified than I to judge the local 
colour of The Wanderer on a Thousand Hills. But there 
is such a thing as conviction apart from knowledge (or where 
would religion be ?), and one can only say that if China is 
not as the author of this romance describes it, then (speaking 
artistically, not morally) it ought to be. The atmosphere is 
so remote, so fantastic, and yet so vital and so near. The 
oddness of the standards, both of conduct and of speech, 
lends a special quality to the humour and still more to the 
pathos. I choose almost at random : 

** Shame overwhelms me,” he exclaimed, *‘ that I have fallen into 
so contemptible an error. I was after two thieves who escaped from 
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T’ung Chou three days ago with a bag of silver; I thought they were 


on this junk, but I see how gravely I was mistaken. It will be a matter 
of remorse to me until the day when I swallow the pill of immortality 
that I have so rudely disturbed the repose of these two honourable 
gentlemen.” 

No brief quotation, of course, can give the least idea of the 
style’s sustained charm. GERALD GouLb. 


RURAL LIFE AND FOOD PRODUCTION 


Allotments and Small Holdings in Oxfordshire. By 
ArtTour W. Asupy. Clarendon Press. 5s. net. 


The Determination of Farming Costs. By C. S. Orwin. 
Clarendon Press. 5s. net. 


The Wheat Problem. By Srtr Witi1am Crookes, O.M., 
F.R.S., with additions by Str R. Henry Rew and 
an Introduction by Lorp Ruonppa. Longmans. 
3s. 6d. net. 


The World’s Food. (No. 163 of Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science.) P. S. 
King. $1. 


We need, admittedly, to reorganise both our rural life 
and our food production ; but there is, at present, among 
reformers neither a common body of knowledge nor a 
consensus of aims. To the bulk of the propertied class, 
whether Liberal or Conservative, there seems no practical 
alternative, as regards the greater part of the area of Great 
Britain, to the present system of land tenure, under which 
a relatively small class of landed proprietors owns the 
freehold, and draws the rental value—for the most part 
aiming at the amenity of the country house, with a kindly 
patronage of a socially subservient rural population, based 
upon a use of the land primarily for sport and a pleasant 
residential environment for the well-to-do class; only 
secondarily with a view to extracting the utmost possible 
income from ownership, and scarcely at all for the 
purpose of producing the maximum of food available for 
despatch to the urban centres. With such aims it is of 
comparatively small importance that the vast majority 
of these Janded proprietors have neither the scientific 
knowledge nor the technical training, neither the industry 
nor the desire, either to direct the agriculture of their own 
estates or to transform the life of the countryside. What 
most of them—we do not forget the honourable exceptions 
—give to the community in return for their rather costly 
subsistence is, so far as their landowning is concerned, 
first what they call management, which is, except in rare 
instances, little more than receiving the rents, retaining 
the customary stipulations of their farming leases, now 
and again choosing a new tenant, and consenting to execute 
(out of the rents) this or that improvement that is pressed 
for, or that occurs to them; secondly, a more or less 
perfunctory participation in county administration of an 
honourable and a dignified kind ; and thirdly, the doubtful 
social advantage of the example and the benevolence of 
their families, inspired by the most humane of motives, 
but in the long run profoundly injurious to the community 
affected, by holding up for admiration a radically false 
ideal of social life. The best of the landed proprietors 
and their families are such pleasant people, and they are so 
supremely well satisfied with themselves as the virtuous 
and refined leaders of the best of all possible worlds, that 
it is necessary to remind ourselves of the cold-drawn truth 
about their position and their achievements. They have 
failed to get from the soil of Great Britain the food that 
we need, or to make the land a decent home for four-fifths 
of the people who live upon it. To-day they are bewildered 









by such an indictment. As regards productivity, they 
feel themselves helpless before the middling farmers, whom 
they see to be far from competent, and yet do not know 
how to improve. As regards making rural occupations 
yield a good life, with an adequate standard of comfort, 
and prospects attractive to the rising generation, for the 
whole million of agricultural labourers, they have scarcely 
a glimmering of an idea. 

What is serious is that land reformers, with the coming 
driving force of the Labour Party behind them, seem to 
be equally at a loss for a programme. The books which 
are now being turned out in quick succession by the Oxford 
University Institute for Research in Agricultural Economics 
deserve the serious consideration of these reformers. Mr. 
Ashby’s able survey, first of the experience of Oxfordshire 
with regard to Allotments, and then of all the Small Holdings 
of that county, amounts, for all its careful impartiality 
and restraint of statement, to a grave indictment of either 
form of agricultural holding, as a model for general adoption. 
It is all very well to let the allotment-holder, as John Stuart 
Mill put it, “ grow his own Poor Relief,” or “ compensate 
the labourer for the insufficiency of his wages” by giving 
him the chance of using up his leisure in supplementary 
digging. An allotment may be a healthful pleasure to a 
townsman. It may be a useful adjunct to a farm-labourer’s 
wage. But from the standpoint of giving the agricultural 
labourer a good life it is a failure. It is suspiciously 
coincident with the very lowest wages. It is not, in fact, 
a ladder for a rise in economic status. On the other hand, 
it is found to lead to overwork. “One old labourer said 
that every hour spent on a field allotment after the ordinary 
working hours meant one day off a man’s life.” To cut 
up England into allotments would not increase food pro- 
duction. Mr. Ashby’s conclusion is that, whilst of limited 
applicability, “allotments are of distinct’ value in the 
system of social economy; they are of little or no value 
in farm economy.” 

But reformers nowadays seldom put much faith in allot- 
ments. Many of them still believe in small holdings ; 
and on these Mr. Ashby’s conclusions are just as lukewarm, 
They do not get the greatest possible produce from the 
land, because cultivation in such small units is rudimentary 
in its character, unaided by machinery and directed with 
little knowledge. They fail equally to sustain the largest 
rural population. The small-holders usually make, with 
the utmost toil, extraordinarily small incomes. Nor 
is the passion of ownership a good thing. ‘“ Young’s dictum 
on the magic of property has blinded many persons to the 
inherent poison of property—that it is apt to lead men to 
live to acquire, rather than acquire to live—but it has 
not blinded all small-holders’ sons to this defect. The 
magic of property turns sand into gold; the poison of 
property sometimes turns human sweetness into gall.” 
But the small holding fails above all—not, indeed, necessarily 
in comparison with the present system of landlord, farmer, 
and labourer, but in comparison with our ideal of the highest 
life and the maximum net product of food—because of the 
fatally uneconomic use of land that it promotes. 
Apparently Mr. Ashby would shudder at the idea of cutting 
up agricultural England into small holdings. 

We see what he means when we read Mr. Orwin’s able 
analysis of farming costs, and turn again to Sir William 
Crookes on the wheat problem. The whole world, and 
Great Britain in particular, must produce more food, and 
particularly more wheat. This seems to involve improving 
our agriculture, not in the direction of small holdings, 
but in that of “ industrialised farms” of several thousand 
acres ; and the introduction to agriculture of the specialisa- 
tion of function and the hierarchy of administration— 
affording a real chance of rising to the able young labourer— 
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which have been found necessary in manufacturing industry. 
This ideal is repellent to many a land reformer. But the 
important thing is to face the facts, and plan our reforms 
so as to meet the actual situation with which we are con- 
fronted. The subject needs, on the part of reformers, 
a concentration of attention and a deliberate choice of 
the line of advance that presents the most hopeful prospect 
of economic success. 


RECENT PLAYS 


Good Friday. By Joun Maserieip. Heinemann. 3s. 6d. net. 


Rococo and Two Others. By Granvit_e Barker. Sidgwick 
and Jackson. 38s. 6d. net. 


The Interpreters. By Greorce Ince. Constable. 


It is an unwise criticism which fails to distinguish in any 
poet between his temperament and his personality; and 
in the case of no poet is the distinction more important 
than that of Mr. Masefield. He has, beyond all doubt, the 
temperament both of a poet and of a dramatist. He has 
a real genius for close observation and sincere expression ; 
but his personality does not altogether understand his 
temperament, is very masterful, and is generally the ruin 
of him. His temperament is shy, reserved, and sensitive ; 
it excels in depicting the meek and the despitefully used. 
It was drawn not unnaturally (many more artists are, 
than ever yield to the temptation) towards some effort 
at touching the figure which determines this play, though 
without appearing on the stage. And because this side 
of Mr. Masefield is a genuinely original and workmanlike 
poet, he was able to choose for his rehandling of an ancient 
story a cool, dry method of narration that is at least 
novel and ceftainly seems sincere. It does not detract 
from the poetry of the story of Christ when Pilate and 
his centurion speak together thus : 

Pirate: Longinus. 
Lonernus: Lord. 
PiLaTE (giving scroll) : Your warrant. Take the key. 
Go to Barabbas’ cell and set him free; 
The mob has chosen him. 
LONGINUS : And Jesus ? 
PILATE : Wait. 
He can be scourged and put outside the gate, 
With warning not to make more trouble here. 
See that the sergeant be not too severe ; 
I want to spare him. 


LONGINUS : And the Jew, the priest, 
Outside ? 

PILATE : I'll see him now. 

LONGINUS : Passover Feast 
Always brings trouble, lord. All shall be done. 
Dismiss ? 

PILATE : Dismiss. 


It is quite clear that Mr. Masefield intends to emphasize 
the majesty and tragedy of the absent figure by the flatness 
and matter-of-factness of the persons who are agents in 
the tragedy. But Mr. Masefield is not often able to maintain 
so true and so simple an idea for very long, and as soon as 
Pilate is alone he observes in an ominous manner that 
“There’s blood about the sun.” From this it is a short 
step to a highly dramatic Madman who sings in the easily 
recognisable style of Mr. Masefield’s other and, unfortunately, 
predominant self that : 

Only the unafraid 

Before life’s roaring street 

Touch Beauty’s feet, 


and ends the play with the characteristic cry : 
Wisdom that lives in the pure skies, 
The untouched star, the spirit’s eyes ; 
O Beauty, touch me, make me wise. 


A poet’s personality, his will or character, or whatever 
you please to call it, should be the instrument which forces 
the temperament to expression and moulds that expression. 
In this way Keats’s masterful personality forced his more 
languid temperament at last into expression in the grand 
style. But Mr. Masefield’s poetic temperament seems 
to be exploited, rather than controlled, by a personality which 
demands effect and success; and, for this reason, his 
occasional glimpses of beauty are transformed into rhetorical 
appeals to Beauty, and his sympathy with the weak and 
oppressed is embodied too often in bastard and theatrical 
Madmen and such like cattle of the boards. It is unfor- 
tunate; for his poetic perception is, at bottom, sound 
and simple. 

But, whatever may be said against Mr. Barker, this at 
least cannot be said, that he suffers in his plays from 
any division of effort. In his first attempt he sought, 
with all his powers, to capture and express the peculiar 
feeling and atmosphere that made so stimulating a play 
of The Marriage of Anne Leete; and in his new volume 
he pursues a less poetic object with equal concentration 
and equal success. In many authors the assumption 
of omniscience as to the actions and weaknesses of his 
characters is merely laughable; their attitude does not 
convince, and they display their own foibles when they 
ridicule those of their puppets. But Mr. Barker's 
assumption seems perfectly well justified; and in these 
three pieces he surveys his persons with a rather horrible 
impartiality, noting their lapses from good sense as amiable 
or otherwise, but noting them inexorably all the same. 
In the first piece, a number of middle-class people give an 
exhibition of family hatred in contending for an ugly 
German vase presented to a dead relative by the German 
Emperor. In the second, the devoted agent of a Liberal 
politician suddenly confesses that principle has always 
led him to vote against his employer. The third deals 
with the emotions of an adored actress, fifty odd years 
old, who reluctantly determines to retire from the stage. 
Over all these lapses from the normal Mr. Barker hovers 
in the competent, but somewhat repellent, guise of personified 
Common Sense. It is certainly not wit or movement or 
originality in which he is lacking; and, after reading his 
study of Dorothy Taverner, one feels unsafe in saying that 
he is without understanding of character in the deeper 
sense. But there is something alien in his balance of 
judgment, something that seems to betray an absence of 
the enthusiasm, with enthusiasm’s weaknesses, which one 
looks for in a creative artist. He understands Dorothy 
Taverner, certainly, but he knows that he could never 
have behaved as she did; he is no child of the race he 
observes; and it is the gift of the creative artist to be 
able to say of any human being: “ There, but for certain 
differences, which I can think away, go I.” Mr. Barker 
might once have had this community of feeling with Anne 
Leete ; but he has now outgrown it. 

Mr. George Ince, who has written a play on the conflict 
between labour and capital, would no doubt repudiate 
judgment on artistic grounds. He shows an employer's 
daughter who wishes to interpret between employers and 
employed, and offers to marry the men’s leader if he will 
end a strike. He also shows the strike ended by covert 
Governmental pressure (exercised through the Honours 
List) on the employers and by a dishonest offer (increased 
time-rates and decreased piece-rates) from the employers 
to the men. Frankly, we do not know whither all this 
leads, nor why Mr. Ince was at the pains of writing it. 
But he knows something of his subject, and his picture of 
a meeting of the employers’ federation is too shrewd to be 
mere fancy. 
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IRISH PARLIAMENTS 


The Constitutional and Parliamentary History of Ireland 
since the Union. By J.G.Swirr MacNer1,M.P. The 
Talbot Press, Dublin, and T. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. 
net. 


This volume of 500 pages on Irish Parliaments appears 
opportunely enough in the year of the Irish Convention, 
when a hundred Irishmen or so are sitting in Trinity College, 
opposite the ** Old House ” on College Green, for the purpose 
of “‘ hammering out ” a new Constitution for their country. 
The author of the book, Mf. Swift MacNeill, though he is 
not himself a member of the Convention, is one of the oldest 
and most devoted of Irish Home Rulers; and, if the Con- 
vention should come to naught and Home Rule be again 
delayed, there will be something not a little pathetic in 
the concluding chapter of this book, which reproduces 
Mr. MacNeill’s address to the Eighty Club in 1911. The 
scene was in the chamber of the old House of Lords, kindly 
lent for the occasion by the Unionist governors of the Bank 
of Ireland, and Mr. MacNeill opened his address to the 
English visitors by an allusion to the “illustrious triumph 
for human freedom won by Mr. Gladstone ” at the General 
Election of 1880. Then, looking further back, since ‘‘ the 
roots of the present lie deep in the past,” he quoted from 
Lord Clare’s speech on the Union, “‘ stepping down from 
the rostrum to the exact spot on which Lord Clare had stood.” 
Subsequently he ranked Mr. Birrell with Addison, a former 
Chief Secretary, both ‘‘ imperishable’ names in English 
literature ; and in a peroration he foresaw that the “‘ long 
swoon was at anend.” ‘‘ Be it ours to join in rolling away 
the stone from the sepulchre, . . . you desire to make us 
sharers in the free institutions which have made your land 
so great and glorious, to give us our share in the greatest 
and best of all free institutions, a free Parliament repre- 
senting indifferently the whole People. May the prayer of 
Mr. Gladstone... .” As an irreverent cynic observed at 
the time : 

The Day is not far distant when, 

Cheered by emancipated men, 

The green flag will again be seen 

On the Old House in College Green. 
The main portion of the book is devoted to the fortunes of 
the Old House inthe eighteenth century. The story which 
when told once pleases, pleases when repeated seven times ; 
this is certainly the case (where Irish people are concerned) 
with that tragi-comedy which is called Grattan’s Parliament. 
Mr. MacNeill throws no new light on the period, and his 
chief authorities are Lecky and Ball, both of whom have to 
a certain extent been superseded. He is too apt to interpret 
those dead forms on which his mind dwells so lovingly in 
terms of living politics—a veritable storehouse of political 
reminiscence, as every reader of the Times knows; no 
Cabinet Minister can sneeze thrice in the course of a speech 
without Mr. MacNeill being reminded of a parallel from the 
days of Rockingham. It is not the equipment of a great 
historian. Still, Mr. MacNeill’s account of ‘* Grattan’s 
Parliament ” has a popular value, and much may be learnt 
from it—the character of the Ascendancy, for example, 
and the fatal subservience of Irish to English Liberalism 
as shown in Grattan’s relations with English party leaders. 
Some of his pet theories are interesting. He argues, for 
instance, that the rebellion of ’98 was provoked in the 
interests of the Union, just as the Irish Party holds to-day 
that there is a “‘ hidden hand” encouraging Sinn Fein. 
But one is not wholly persuaded of the analogy ; many of 
those who most strongly upheld the Ascendancy system 
(against which *98 was directed) were fervent enemies of 
the Union. It is really strange that nowadays, when so 
many fancy solutions of the Irish question are advocated, 





no one advocates a return to Grattan’s Parliament. That 
Parliament had its faults, but it was advanced, as the times 
were in these islands, and especially in its attitude towards 
Catholic claims. Nor did it ‘* separate ’’ Ireland from Great 
Britain as much as is thought. 

In his earlier chapters, Mr. MacNeill shows that Ireland, 
in so far as it accepted the English kings, had the right to 
the same Parliamentary constitution as England enjoyed. 
In 1495 the Parliament of the Pale, or of Anglo-Ireland, 
enacted—from motives which have always been a subject 
of controversy—the law called Poyning’s, by which no 
Bill could be presented to itself unless first submitted to the 
English Privy Council. In the 16th and 17th centuries there 
were long periods during which, for one reason or another, 
no assemblies of members took place. After the Battle of 
the Boyne, the Parliament—wholly Protestant in composi- 
tion—met more regularly. Meanwhile, however, the Eng- 
lish Parliament had advanced the claim to legislate for 
Ireland, on the grounds of the admitted dependence of the 
Crown of Ireland upon that of England ; the claim, after a 
hot contest, was abandoned in the “ great” year of 1782. 
At the same time, the Irish Parliament itself modified, but 
did not revoke, Poyning’s law. _It allowed the English 
Privy Council still to retain the power of refusing assent to 
measures that had been passed through the Irish Houses, 
which shows how little Grattan and the patriots were 
animated by separatist intentions. The Parliament gained 
no control of the Executive, and in matters of foreign 
relations the King was advised as before solely by his 
British Parliament, while his acts bound Ireland. Nation- 
alists of the type of Wolfe Tone denounced the whole arrange- 
ment as a sham. But as Mr. Lecky and others, including 
Mr. MacNeill, observe, it is a wonderful thing that a Parlia- 
ment hampered and enfeebled as was Grattan’s should 
have achieved so much. 


MILITARISM AND ANTI-MILITARISM 


Compulsory Military Service. By G. G. CouLrTon. 


Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net. 


Militarism and Anti-Militarism. By Dr. Kart LiesKNecut. 
Translated by A: Srrnis. Socialist Labour Press. 
2s. net. 


Mr. Coulton is an historian who has long been known as a 
supporter of compulsory military service, and he claims 
for this book that it is “ the first attempt at a discussion 
of this great national question on the firm ground of historical 
and political facts.” The basis of his claim is to be found 
in his first thirteen chapters, which profess to set out the 
historical facts regarding military service from the time 
of the Roman Republic down to the opening of the war. 
It is true that these chapters contain much interesting 
and valuable information not easily to be found elsewhere. 
Mr. Coulton also succeeds for the most part in making the 
details of what is necessarily rather a dull subject readable. 
But the whole book is a most curious example of a man 
being so obsessed by his own beliefs as to see only the facts 
which confirm them and to misunderstand completely the 
grounds of the beliefs of those who do not agree with him. 
Mr. Coulton begins by leading us to believe that the object 
of his book will be to disprove by historical facts the opinion 
of most Anglo-Saxon democrats that compulsory service 
is undemocratic ; he is going to show us that compulsory 
service is historically connected with democracy and volun- 
tary service with autocracy, and that all Continental 
democrats accept the principle of compulsory service as 
essentially democratic. Now, in the first place it must be 
remarked that this is to judge the question from the point 
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of view of principle and not of military expediency. For 
if Mr. Coulton’s first thirteen chapters are intended to prove 
that compulsory service is democratic, they are treating 
the question as one of political principle. The reader is 
therefore rather astonished to learn at the beginning of 
Chapter XIV. that “this question, which so many people 
try to treat as a matter of political principle, is really one of 
military expediency.”” Then why, one exclaims, should 
Mr. Coulton have for 180 pages joined this band of deluded 
persons who treat the subject as a matter of political 
principle ? Moreover his discussion of the question from the 
point of view of principle is marred by confusion of thought. 
He often seems to forget that in this matter of military service 
there are not two alternatives but three—voluntarism, 
compulsory service, and universal compulsory service. 
It is true that an overwhelming case can be made out on 
democratic principles for universal compulsory service as 
against compulsory service which is not universal, and 
Mr. Coulton is justified in arguing that many Anglo-Saxon 
democrats refuse to face this fairly. Over and over again 
he shows that he is conscious of the immense difference 
between partial conscription and universal compulsory 
service, but in his historical account in order to connect 
universal service with democratic principle he does not 
keep the two distinct. He rarely gives us a clear account 
of the exact system of compulsion adopted at different times 
and in different places, and he seems to argue as if the 
adoption of an iniquitous system of partial conscription 
by a democracy, e.g. the French Revolution, were sufficient 
to connect universal compulsory service with democratic 
principles. The net result of his historical treatment is to 
leave the impression only that in times of stress democracies 
and autocracies have alike usually resorted to the most 
undemocratic systems of partial conscription. 

The truth is, of course, that Continental democrats have 
always argued in favour of universal compulsory service 
of the citizen army type as against partial conscription. 
That is a very different thing from saying that compulsory 
military service is democratic, or, as Mr. Coulton calls it in 
one place, “an engine of popular freedom.” The truth 
is, that Mr. Coulton is so blinded by his desire for compulsory 
service that he fails entirely to see the real reason why 
democrats, Continental and foreign, are usually opposed 
to compulsory military service. It is a curious fact that 
with all his learning he seems to have omitted all reference 
to Karl Liebknecht’s little book. Liebknecht would have 
opened his eyes to the views of many Continental democrats. 
After reading it he would hardly have put forward the 
extraordinary argument that since democrats are in favour 
of compulsory education, they ought therefore to be in 
favour of compulsory military service. He would have 
seen that democrats believe even on the Continent that 
while education produces a g ood thing, an educated society, 
military service produces a bad thing which Liebknecht 
describes under the term militarism. He might also have 
learnt that many Continental democrats are convinced that 
even the Swiss military system, which Mr. Coulton represents 
as the ideal of all Continental democracy and as being 
democratically sans reproche, also produces this worst social 
and political evil, militarism. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


Brieux and Contemporary French Society. By W. H. Scneiriey. 
Putnam. 10s. 6d. net. 


Brieux belongs emphatically to the artists who approximate to 
the craftsmen. Most artists tend to approximate either to the 
Philosopher or to the craftsman; the greatest have affinities with 












THE EXODUS from HOUNDSDITCH 


By WILLIAM BELL. 3s. 6d. net; 44. A tremendous chal- 
lenge to the Churches to revise their values, and to advance the spiritual 
instead of the material wren’ ~ the Bible and the Universe. 

‘ A vigorous attack on ay me mony) which ay a 
materialism that is at the t bottom of us war.”’—~Times Literary Su 


DANIEL and the MACCABEES 
An Ancient Book for Modern Use. By the Rev. EDWYN B. HOOPER, 
M.A. With Foreword by Dr. E. L. HICKS (Lord Bishop of Lincoln). 
2s. net ; Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; postage 3d. 
In this book we see the dawn of human hopes, and the beginnings of the 
struggle for human freedom in its contest with Imperial tyrannies. 


TREASURE TROVE 
Passages of Prose and Poetry. Chosen Kf G. M. GIBSON. 2s. net; 
Cloth, 3s, 6d. net ; peste 3d. Aims at illustrating the life of Man in 
passages from the literature of many centuries. It takes account of the 
emotional and intellectual history of the individual and of those problems 
of education and social and political reform which recur in all ages. 


The ICONOCLAST 


By HELEN HAMILTON. 1s. 3d. net; Cloth, 2s. 6d, net; postage 3d, 
The inimitably clever story of a man, a woman—and a movement which 
almost wrecks their lives by its advocacy of free love. 

* Full of the art of kindly and discerning s«tire."—Times Literary 
Supplement. 

* Extraordinarily amusing.’’— Liverpool Post. 


REUBEN & his WIFE’S WAR- GARDEN 


by A. 8. ROE, Author of “ China As I Saw It.” 1s, net: postage 1 
Apart from the fascinating story that runs through it, this booklet t 
eminently practical throughout, and shows how the owner of one particu- 
lar war-garden not only made it pay, but realised the beneficent influence 
of gardens in general, 


The WIDE GARDEN & other Poems 


By HERBE RT TREMAINE, Author of “ The Feet of the Young Men.” 

Price 3s, net. “* The Simplest, sanest art.”—H. G. Wells. 

SOME PRESCRIPTIONS of MENTAL 
and MORAL EXERCISE 


By MARY EVEREST BOOLE. 64. net; postage $d. Intended to make 
leisure a fruitful time and to increase the value of present influence 
and future work. 


LONDON : C. W. DANIEL, Ltd., Graham House, Tudor St., E.C. 4. 
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FAMINE 


Following repeated warnin he aphic news has just come to 
hand that“SERIOUS FA NEHAS STARTED * in Samara, 
a Russian Province as large oa um, where one in four of the 
population are refugees from the districts now in German hands. 


100,000 People, 


mostly Children and Women, 


are starving! 
£30,000 is needed IMMEDIATELY 


to enable our Unit, the only British Civilian Unit left in Russia, to 
obtain and distribute supplies. Our workers, who have dwelt among 
the refugees for the last 18 months giving medical and general relief, 
can administer food without additional expense. They have the 
trust of the people, who look to them for help. 


WE NEED YOUR HELP 


te feed these victims of WAR and REVOLUTION. 


Please send your contributions without delay to A. Rutu Fry (Hon. Sec.), 
FRIENDS’ WAR VICTIMS’ RELIEF COMMITTEE, 
. V. R., 104 Eruacevrca House, 9: Bisnorsoate, Loxpow, E.C. a. 


Cheques should be crossed “ Barclay's Bank ( Lid. ).” 
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both forms of imaginative activity, while lesser men in all ages have an 
inclination to evade the difficulties of craft by refuge in the more 
incoherent symbols of metaphysic or mysticism. France has never, 
perhaps, encouraged the purely subjective artist—even her most 
extravagant men, such as Mallarmé, have had a real respect for material 
—a respect which contrasts boldly with the slack formlessness of 
Whitman or Mr. D. H. Lawrence. So Brieux has been given a position 
in France which it is not easy for us to understand. As a dramatist he 
ranks somewhere a little above Pinero in execution, and a little below 
Henry Arthur Jones in intention. He has never been a pioneer or a 
thinker, but an honest, fearless champion of advanced ideas—that is, a 
man who allows others to do his thinking for him, but takes what 
precautions he can that those others should be the best. His work 
is not, as was Ibsen’s, prophetic or revolutionary ; neither has it any 
of that deep inner sense which makes The Master- Builder and The 
Wild Duck universal and esteemed. Brieux is a propagandist, not a 
prophet, a politician rather than a seer. 

It is unfortunate that higher claims have been made for. him, for 
on his level he is quite astonishingly good. Such plays as Maternité 
or Les Trois Filles or even Simone have very great value as pictures 
of contemporary society. It is as such that Mr. Scheifley professes 
to deal with them; but unfortunately he seems to have little first- 
hand acquaintance with France or French society. His reading 
is extensive, and he is never at a loss for a footnote to support the 
most trivial statement of opinion ; but his critical faculty is drab and 
unimaginative. His essays amount to little more than a juxtaposition 
of Brieux’s plays with the novels and dramas of his contemporaries ; 
and he never betrays the least suspicion that there is any difference 
of degree in the artists with whom he is dealing. For instance, a 
good essay, provocative of much thought on the French genius, might 
be written on the contrast between Brieux and Anatole France ; but 
Mr. Scheifley misses this as he misses most other opportunities. 
Indeed, he seems to have little idea of Anatole France’s significance, as 
the following astonishing comment may serve to show : 

In Sardou’s Daniel Rochat the dramatic conflict arises out of the 
hero’s refusal to consent to a religious marriage. A similar situation 

is portrayed by Anatole France in L’Ile des Pingouins, Book VII., 

ch, iv. 

Little notes of this kind infuriate or amuse the reader throughout 
the book. However, to anyone who wishes to have careful and 
accurate synopses of nearly all Brieux’s plays written in singularly 
pedestrian prose this book may be commended, and it may also be 
commended as containing the only account we have met of Brieux’s 


life and upbringing. 


THE CITY 


HE New South Wales Government is a steady 
borrower, and is now in the market again with 
an offer of £12,648,477 52 per cent. Loan. This, 

however, does not represent fresh money, but is issued 
to replace a similar amount of 34 per cent. Inscribed Stock 
which falls due for repayment on September Ist next, 
and holders of that stock have a preferential right of applica- 
tion for the higher-yielding security, which is repayable 
on November Ist, 1982. ‘The issue price is par. There 
is another small boom on in shipping shares, particularly 
in Cunards and Furness Withy, on rumours of an amalga- 
mation between these two companies. Cunards, which 
last year stood at 64s., and on January 31st were quoted 
at 84s., on Wednesday last stood at 87s. 6d. As to Furness 
Withy, which were recommended in this column in July, 
1913, at 30s., they now stand at 64s. 6d.! People who 
profess to be in the know state that Cunards will be quoted 
between £6 and £7 by the end of the year, but this is a 
dangerous market. The shares of some of the tramp 
shipping companies are rising sharply on the possibility 
of absorptions by other companies. Where a management 
decides to sell out, the shareholders are in a happy position, 
for the assets can be sold at a figure which brings in two 
or three times the market quotation of the shares; but 
everything depends upon the willingness or otherwise of 
the management to sell. The prudent investor will content 
himself with a good profit. Generally speaking, with 
shipping shares firm and rubber shares weaker, this is 
probably the right time to exchange from the former into 
the latter, and it may not be amiss to mention some good 
purchases, viz.: Bukit Kajang at 71s. 3d.; Duff Develop- 
ment at 14s.; Pilmoor at 52s. 6d.; Pelepah Valley at 


4s.; Straits Bertam at 6s. 44d.; Rubber Plantations 
Investment Trust at 28s. 3d.; and K.M.S. at 28s. 9d. 


aK a * 


At the shareholders’ meeting of the Union of London 
and Smiths Bank, Sir Felix Schuster rightly drew attention 
to the important work that has been performed by the 
National War Savings Committee, the chairman of which, 
Sir Robert Kindersley, had given him the following interest- 
ing figures: ‘There are now 1,640 Committees in England 
and Wales, and the number of affiliated associations in 
Great Britain exceeds 42,400. The total number of War 
Savings Certificates sold up to January 20th was 
144,600,000. The membership of the War Savings Associa- 
tions is over four millions, who are contributing weekly to 
the National Exchequer small sums of 6d. and upwards. 
No less than 11,540 of these Associations are in schools, 
While the war is causing expenditure which appals thought- 
ful people, it is incidentally inculeating the habit of thrift 
in an enormous number of people. They will need it in 
the times to come. It is interesting to note that these 
savings have not been made at the expense of the Post 
Office Savings Bank; for deposits there have increased 
from £188,000,000 before the war to £208,000,000. 


a - 


The prophecy made here on December 22nd last that 
we shall end up by having two great associated grou 
of banks in this country is another step nearer accomplish- 
ment by the amalgamation of the Aaa County and 
Westminster Bank with Parr’s Bank, which, measured 
by the size of its deposits, may possibly give it the premier 
position among British banks. All sorts of rumours are 
in circulation as to further amalgamations, and it is said 
that one of the big London banks intends absorbing one 
of the Scotch banks. If only this would result in the 
abolition of the vexatious banking charges on the collection 
of Scotch and Irish cheques it would be welcome, as until 
that is done the United Kingdom is not one nation in a 
banking sense. The following table showing the results 
of some of the banks for the last two years may be of interest ; 


1917. 
Net Profit Placed to Divi- 
1917. 1916 Reserve. dend. 
London City and 
Midland. . . £1,967,716 .. £1,636,968 .. £500,000 18% 
Lloyds - 1,468,000 .. 1,283,797 .. 600,000 18% 
London County and 
Westminster 1,271,067 .. 1,069,706 .. 560,500 19% 
National  Provin- 
cial 1,214,712 .. 1,179,444 .. 650,000 16% 
Barclay’s 1,182,148 .. 1,111,043 .. 570,000 20% 


The Government has taken alarm at the amalgamation 
policy, and on Tuesday Mr. Bonar Law announced that a 
Committee would be appointed to inquire into the subject. 


uk 


The Ordinary Shares of Levinstein, Ltd., the well-known 
British undertaking, which were referred to here a week 
or two ago as having risen to £110, have continued their 
rise, and now stand at 120}. To show the extent of the rise 
that had taken place, it was stated here that in July, 1914, 
the shares were obtainable at prices varying between 10s. and 
20s., but I am now informed that while this may have been 
the pre-war quotation, it was quite nominal, there having 
been, as a matter of fact, no transactions in the shares at 
all for a period of two years prior to August, 1914. The 
company had made good profits for some years prior to 
the outbreak of war, but in view of the fierce struggle it 
had to wage against the powerful German dye companies, 
it kept all its profits in the business instead of paying divi- 
dends, and was therefore in a position, when the war removed 
from the field the aforesaid powerful competitors, to make 
the most of its opportunities. The extent to which this 
has occurred may be gauged from the fact that so recently 
as last year the £10 shares stood at £68. 

Emit Davies. 
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AT THE FABIAN 
BOOKSHOP 


AX Y books and pamphlets in print, by whom- 

soever published, will be obtained to order, 

and sent by post or rail, in return for remittance. 

Enquirers can be supplied with the latest 

official and most authoritative publications on 
any subject in which they are interested. 


The undermentioned books are recommended 
to those interested in Scientific Management :— 


THE WORKS MANAGER TO-DAY. By Sipney 
WeEsB. 3s.6d.net. Postage 5d. 


EFFICIENCY METHODS. By M. anp A. D. 
McKritop. 4s. 6d. net. Postage 5d. 


The Remarkable New Pamphlet of the 
Labour Party. 


LABOUR AND THE NEW SOCIAL ORDER : 
A PROGRAMME OF RECONSTRUCTION. 24 pp. 
2d. post free. 


HOW TO PAY FOR THE WAR. (Second | 
Impression.) Edited by Srmpney Wess. | 
6s. net. Postage 5d. | 


| ‘THE REFORM OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. | 
By SrpNEY WEBB. 2d. post free. 
| 
| 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION AND BRITISH 
DEMOCRACY. By Jutius West. 3d. post 
free. 

WOMEN IN THE ENGINEERING TRADES 
By BARBARA DRAKE. 2s.6d. net. Postage 3d. 

| INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT. By L. S. 

Woo.r. 6s. net. Postage 5d. 











| 


| 25 Torun STREET, LONDON, S.W. I. 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


WEST INDIES 
SPAIN PORTUGAL 
PANAMA BERMUDA CENTRAL 
AMERICA GIBRALTAR MOROCCO 
ATLANTIC ISLANDS EGYPT 
STRAITS CHINA JAPAN 8& 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKETC 
18 MOORGATE STREET LONDON EC 
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KINGS COLLEGE HOSPITAL 
(H.Q. The Fourth London General Hospital.) 
Apart from over 20,000 Military 
patients admitted to the wards in 
this Hospital since 1914, no fewer 
than 210,000 Civilian out-patients’ 


attendances have been recorded, 
and 5,303 in-patients received. 


Will you help us to carry on the work 
of this great Homeland need by sending 
a donation to the Appeal Secretary ’ 


DENMARK HILL, S.E. 5, LONDON, 




















OFFICE APPLIANCES & AIDS TO EFFICIENCY. 





“SU-TALL” SYSTEMS SOLVE SYSTEM SECRETS. 

A PPLY for illustrated Catalogue List 50A of General Office 
* ™ Systems and Office and Library Furniture. Largest stocks in the 
City of London. Send a post card NOW! 

Jounson Taytor & Co. 
31 “Su-tall” Corner 
Fore Street, London, E.C. 2 


THE MULTIPOST STAMP AFFIXING MACHINE. 
T° prove to you how necessary is a reliable Postage or 
Insurance oan Affixing and Counting Machine, we are willing 
T to you 


to send a MULTI for 5 days’ free trial in your own office, 
on receipt of request. Say whether Postage or Insurance uired, 
and {6 or {5 (the {5 has no counting device). Stamps in roll form 

mable at ANY Post Office.—THE MERKHAM TraDING Co., LrD., 
329 (N.S.) High Holborn, W.C. 


SHANNON EFFICIENCY DESKS & FILING CABINETS. 
EVERY device for the efficient conduct of and comfort in 

the Office is | oe ome by the SHANNON, LIMITED, who 
are the recognised ers of the world’s Filing and Card Indexing 
SS) . Desks, Cabinets, Safes are fitted with Record Files, and a 
visit to their Showrooms at Street (close to Moorgate 
Street Station) is both interesting and instructive. Tel. : L. Wall, 1533. 


ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINES. 
ELLIOTT MACHINES can address your envelopes, 
~~ =. RAPIDLY and WITHOUT MISTAKES. Upwards 
of 1, addresses per hour, according to size of machine and 
class of addressing automatically from a card index.—TuE 
Haywarp Co., 2 Clerkenwell Green, EC. 








How to Join the Labour Party 


HOSE wishing to join the Labour Party may 
—failing the existence, as yet, of any Local 
Labour Parties in their own constituencies— 
apply for conditions of membership either 
(i) to E. R. Pease, the Secretary of the Fabian 
Society, 25 Tothill St., Westminster, S.W. 1 ; 


or 
(ii) to E. J. Howe, the Secretary of the West- 
minster Labour Party, at the same address ; 
both bodies being constituent parts of the Labour 
Party. 











The Co-operative Movement 
in Russia, by I. V. BUBNOFF. 


This book gives the History, Significance, 
and Character of the Russian Co-operative Movement up to 1917. 
pp. 37 Illustrations. 2s. 6d. net. 


162 
THE RUSSIAN €0-OPERATOR, 83 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 


IONEER PLAYERS.—Sunpay SUBSCRIPTION PER- 

FORMANCES.—For particulars of membership apply 

Hon. Secretary, 31 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 

Tel.: 3873 Gerrard. President: ELLEN TERRY. Stage 
Director: EDITH CRAIG. 
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APPOINTMENT VACANT. 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 











WANTED, as WELFARE SUPERVISOR in large works in India, 
well-educated MAN, between 25and 45. Conditions on application, Experience 

of Welfare Work or other cognate work essential. Salary according to qualifi- 
cations, mp al letter ronly to WELFARE Se ataENT. London School of Economics, 
Clare Market, Portugal Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2 





LECTURES, ETC. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


RATAN TATA DEPARTMENT OF 
SOCIAL SCIENCE AND ADMINISTRATION. 
Head of the Department: Prorzssor E. J. URWICK. 
Fhe Department dives o conan cvasze of training for Social Work extending over 


one or two years. Ly typ also arranged a special nine months’ course of 
ae Welfare Supervisors, in co-operation with the Welfare Sad Heslth Section 
pe of Munitions. 


apply to the Szcrerary, Lenten Sehool of Economics and 
. Clare Market, Kingsway, W.C. 2 


sotiel , MINISTRY OF FOOD. 
As course of Seven Lectures, arranged in conjunction with the Ministry of 
Food, will be given at the London School of Economics, Clare Market, Kingsway, W.C., on 
PROBLEMS OF FOOD CONTROL IN TIME OF WAR 
Wednesdays at 5 p.m., beginning 16th January. This will be open to the public 
without fee or ticket. 


Feb. 13, V.—The Control of Bread and Flour, and Sugar, with special reference 
to the duties of Local Authorities. 
By i A. Farquuarson. 
+» 20. VI.—The oa of Meat, Milk and Fats. 


t. Wise. 
. 27. VII.—Food 





Boenemy. 

By Sir Artuur Yarr, K.B.E. 

atte sent on application to the Secretary of the London Sshool of Economics 
above 





“EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE.” 


. [ RALNING SCHEME AND LECTURE CENTRE for Teachers 
and Social Workers, 11 Tavistock Square, W. C. 1. Mansfield House, Canning 
Town, opens next term as a Residence for St of E | and Social 

Problems. Special preparation of Teachers for Sealieatios Classes and Club Work. 

Day Continuation School also opens in connection with Mansfield House Residence, 

Course of Public Lectures given at A Tavistock Square. on Tuesday evenings, recom- 

mencing Tuesday, Janwary 22nd. For particulars apply Hon. Dean, Mrs. MACKENZIE, 

M.A. Tutor: Miss Marcaret Fropsuam, B.Sc 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather. LL.D, ; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

AL: : Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 








FA4st LONDON COLLEGE (University of pray Mile End 
Road, E.1. University Courses y Arts, Science, Mepicine, and ENGINEER- 

1nG for Men and Women, post free from 
REGISTRAR. 


OLLEGE OF SWEDISH REMEDIAL EXERCISES, MASSAGE, 
roy’ D MEDICAL ELECTRICITY.—Students geo penpared for the Examinations 





Fee 10 guineas a year. 

















he above subjects held by the In ed Society. Practical experience is 
gained at two adage pe Hospitals.—For further particulars apply to A. W. Brown, 
3%6 Pembridge Vil Lenden, Ww. 11. Telephone, 3948 Park. 
SCHOOLS. 


T. MARGARET'S “SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 





) he ye LADY, having received English Girls for 12 years in 

continues in England. Healthy situation, charming country aspect, 

French habitually spoken. Lessons in French language, literature and history. 

Also special lectures on French and Italian art. Exceptional references : Sir Oliver 
Lodge and others.—Address Directrice, 14 North Square, Hampstead Way, N.W. 4, 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Spring Term on Thursday, January 17th. 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel. : 7 Grayshott. 


MiSCELLANEOUS. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
yy ao accurately and pumetty executed. Shorthand- 


reported. 
METROPOLITAN’ TYPING OFFICE (G1 (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Tel.: Central 1565. 




















OMMUNAL HOUSE for disposal, or working partner desired. 
House capitalised, well appointed, aad in smooth working order. Communal 
os of a. ho at present time.—Apply Secretary, 6 Rosslyn Hill, 





POPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free ‘ad. 
—Mattnusian Leacuz, Queen Anne's Chambers, Westminster, S.W.1. 


HE SOUTH LONDON HOSPITAL FO FOR WOMEN, South Side, 
1 -—— jomensd, S.W, 4 
A General Hospital for Women and Children officered by Medical -  . 
PROBATIONERS ‘cueaived af the age of 19 years, or in exceptional c 
at the age of 18. Two years’ course. given. Salary £10-£15. pny 


bonus ; also indoor uniform 
SHORT PERIODS OF TRAINING CAN BE ARRANGED FOR INTENDING 
HEALTH VISITORS. For full particulars apply to the Matron, 


HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE bn a NU RSERY 
NURSES, Withington, Lancs. Residential Training. with a special view to 
Infant Welfare Work, is now given at this College to well-educated gentlewomen. 
One year's training. This training is recognised by the Royal Sanitary ffodeue 








IVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE.—Ladies trained 
as Children's Nurses, Fee: £35 for Six Months’ Course. Training is suitable 
for Infant Welfare Workers. and can be continued in Babies' Welcomes attached 

to Association.—Apply to Hon. Secretary, Liverpool Ladies’ Sanitary Assosiation 
(Imcorporated). 19 Beaumont Street, Liverpool, 


p=ans WELFARE WORK.—To meet the present demand for 

Infant Welfare Workers, the Aasesintion of Infant Welfare and Maternity Centres, 

. London, W.C., has opened an EmpLorwent Bureav, licensed 

cil. The Bureau will give advice and help to enquirers. 

ppt ml ehuaal to applicants who are not members. and this covers a 
period of three months. 








THE WOMEN’S LEAGUE. OF SERVICE. 


The League was founded in 1910 to save the lives of mothers and 
children by preventive care. It is concerned with the care of the mother 
during the ante-natal and post-natal periods, as well as of the infant 
after birth. The work undertaken for motherhood includes Maternity 
Clinics associated with health visiting, daily dinners for expectant and 
nursing mothers, and various activities for education. The care of 
the child is continued after birth by means of Infant Consultations, 
Health Visiting, etc. 


INFANT WELFARE CENTRES ORGANISED THE LEAGUE. 
Kino’s Cross - 128 Pentonville Road, N. 


BATTERSEA 111 Bridge + West tbeitereee. S.W. 
HAMMERSMITH - 161 Sulgrave Road, W. 
MARYLEBONE - 39 Lisson Street 


SHOREDITCH 
STEPNEY - 
Office: 128 Pentonville Road, N. 


.N.E. 
49 Church Street, Mineries, E. 
Mrs. Micue.u. 





THE PARTY SYSTEM 


By Be.ttoc & CHESTERTON Is. net, by post Is. 3d. 
HENDERSON & CO., 66 Charing Cross Road, 
have a limited number of copies of this 

work at the published price. 

















| SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


The yearly subscription to THE NEw STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and tage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
| 16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
| All communications respecting Subscriptions 
| should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
| Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS. 


Subscribers wishing to notify a change 
of address are particularly requested 
to write early in the week. Noticeof 
change received later than Wednes- 
day in each week cannot be dealt with. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Ten Guineas per page, cols. and half cols. pro 
rata. Com en Reports Twelve Guineas. Pro- 
spectuses Fifteen Guineas. 


| EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 

| Vacant, Mretincs, Erc., are charged at the 
rate of 8d. per line tor a single insertion, or 8/- per 
inch. For a series order the price is reduced. 
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